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Tue JAPANESE MinsTRELS (Continued.) 


Cuarter II. 
SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 


The room occupied by the individuals 
who had made so very free with Mrs, 
Lewis’s porter, eggs, ham, and other eat- 
ables, was of somewhat larger dimensions 
than the shop, being in fact two rooms 
turned into one. Its size was, however, 
the least part of its pecuharity. Its furni- 
ture and occupants were the chief things 
which struck the eye, if not the under- 
standing. 

It is a well-known fact, that however 
tidy, neat, clean, and comfortable a room 
may be, when given up into the sole cus- 
tody of a single gentleman—without op- 
portunity of any kind for a woman to exer- 
cise her wit and peculiar properties upon 
it—it will become in a few hours a perfect 
wilderness, if not of sweets, of some other 
existing thing. But if so of one, who 
for a few days obtains possession of an 
apartment, what may be predicated of six 
men who had held their fortress unvisited 
by any of the gentler gender for between 
two and three months. Chaotic confusion 
were a very meek and tepid epithet to 
apply to it. 

The room was large, and had been built 
for a warehouse, having a door in the 





* Continued from page 90. 
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rear, which opened on the top of a steep 
flight of steps, or rather a ladder, which 
led into a small paved court, surrounded 
by unusually high walls, where the six 
men could occasionally solace themselves 
with the cheap and allowable luxury of a 
pipe. At one end was ranged a row of 
bells of fanciful form and make, with the 
usual sticks, &c., by which they were 
turned into musical instruments. Around 
these the room was kept clear and bare. 

At the other end was the parlour, kit- 
chen and sleeping room of the six hermits 
or anchorites of the borough. : 

At the time of which we now speak 
they were having their breakfast. 

Seated round a large deal table, with 
knives in their hands, and fisting huge 
hunches of bread, garnished by a goodly 
array of fat bacon, washed down by deep 
draughts of malt liquor, their appearance 
was original and novel if not agreeable. 
With closely shaven crowns, every vestage 
of hair, save a tail on the back of the head, 
had been removed, while this was cultivated 
with singular perseverance and assiduity. 
Long moustaches trained to hang, festoon- 
like, completed their hairiness of garb. 
Their costume was strange enough. — 
Wrapped in loose gowns, with petticoats 
sewed so as to resemble pantaloons: their 
boots were of untanned leather. In fact 
their habiliments could be successfully 
compared to no known costume upon the 
habitable globe. 

Their beds, which were mattresses, laid 
endwise on the floor, had been summarily 
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turned up against the wall; in fact one of 
the completest pictures of disorder was 
presented that could be easily realised to 
the mind. 

“ Good morning, my lads,” cried the man 
in the cloak. 

“Good morning,” replied one of the 
lodgers, who rejoiced in the epithet of 
Chin-Chin. 

“You seem to enjoy your breakfast,” 
observed the new arrival, surveying their 
operations with a smile. 

“ Rather,” said Chin-Chin. 

“Tt looks like it.” 

“Tt does.” 

“ What makes you so dry?” inquired the 
other, with some little of astonishment in 
his tones. 

“ Thirst, master.” 

“T mean in your talk.” 

“ Starving for a day.” 

“Not starving, surely.” 

“ By the nose of our emperor,” replied 
So-Sli,* the second of the party; “we were 
as near as a toucher bursting bounds and 
taking the first eating- house by storm.” 

“In your present costume?” said the 
other drily. 

“Tt would have been awkward, but awk- 
warder still to starve.” 


“ Well, my lads, never mind this once,” 


said the patron. “I have so arranged it 
shall not happen again.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” replied Chin- 
Chin. 

“ And now to business,” continued the 
other. 

“ Everything goes well,” said the leading 
man among the pig-tails; “the whole of us 
feel pretty well up to our lesson.” 

“ But as to the principal part?” 

“ The bells!” 

ty Yes.’ 

“Tdo not think there is an overture or 
other piece you could give us too diffi- 
cult.” 

“You think so,” said the other, pro- 
ducing a packet of music and a violin from 
under his cloak; “ then to work.” 

The men rose, and advanced with dili- 
gence towards the bells, upon which, after 
certain preliminary flourishes, they com- 





* We have not the remotest doubt that these 
names were borrowed by the ingenious patron, from 
. the drollest, if not the best, book, ever written about 
China ; we allude to “ The Porcelain Tower, or Nine 
Btories of China,” by Sealy. 
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menced playing an overture, led by the 
violin of their patron. 

“ Well, Mr. Jenkins!” said Chin Chin, as 
soon as the music ceased. 

“ First-rate,” replied Mr. Jenkins, with 
vast satisfaction; * two months more, and 
the pear will be ripe.” ~ 

“Two months!” exclaimed Chin-Chin, 
with an elongation of the face which 
seemed to heave the rest of his body. 

“Two months,” re-echoed the whole 
party in melancholy chorus. 

“ Not a day less,” continned Jenkins; 
“in the first place, you are very far from 
perfection, and in the next, you must come 
out in the height of the season.” 

“ All very fine,” said Chin-Chin lugu- 
briously; “but I want to see my Mary 
Anne.” 

* And who hinders you?” said Jenkins, 
coldly. 

“ You do, master.” 

“cc J sf 

“Why, have you not said that you dis- 
charge the first man who leaves the room?” 

“T did, and so I will.” 

“Then why say you do not hinder us 
seeing our wives and little ones?” 

“Can I foree you to remain here?” 

“No,” said Chin-Chin, sulkily. 

“Do you want to go, though?” continued 
Jenkins. 

“ Oh, no, never mind,” said Chin-Chin, 
and he muttered something, in which “ my 
eyes” was all that was audible. 

“And now,” said Jenkins, “having 
settled this business, to the other part of 
our lessons,” 

“ Ready,” said Chin, smearing his face 
with his sleeve, which had unaccountably 
enough gota little damp. 

Jenkins here drew forth a number of 
notes, which he attentively perused for 
some minutes, 

“We must vary the tale a little,’ he 
said; “we must now suppose a smart fel- 
low, some well-read old hunks, putting 
questions to bother you.” 

“ All right,” said Chin-Chin. 

“ Tmagine me the old hunks,” said Jen- 
kins. 

“Exactly,” replied Chin-Chin, drily. 

“Why, fellow, you are saucy.” 

“ Not at all, Mr. Jenkins, I only imagined 
as you told me.” 

“Where were you wrecked?” said Je; - 
kins, reading. 
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«“ At Matsmai, one of the Kurile Is- 
lands,”’ said Chin. 

“ Where is that island?” 

“ Off the coast of Japan,” replied the 
other, with a grin. 

“ How long did you remain there?” 

“ About a month, while word was sent 
to the Mikado.” 

“Egad!” 

And after this fashion, Mr. Jenkins 
amused himself by making the most mi- 
nute inquiries in connection with the king- 
dom of Japan, its Mikado, its Seogun, and 
other dignitaries. It seemed that he took 
the deepest geographical interest in that 
country; he wanted to know its length 
and its breadth, its population, to under- 
stand the nature of its government, and, 
in fact, to dive into a number of mysteries 
with which we cannot very clearly under- 
stand what he had todo. The oddest cir- 
cumstance, however, was that he was all 
along giving instead of receiving informa- 
tion. At last, this geographical excursion 


was brought to a conclusion; and Mr. Jen- 
kins, taking up his fiddle and his bow, pre- 
pared to depart, after giving a series of in- 
structions to his followers, which were to be 
implicitly followed. 

“Tsay, governor,” said Chin, “ you re- 


collect we had no dinner yesterday. Just 
order an extra leg of mutton, by way of 
dessert.” 

“All right,” replied Jenkins, with a 
laugh; and going down stairs, he astonished 
the vacillating intellects of Mrs. Lewis and 
Tom Stop, by ordering three legs of mut- 
ton, twelve pounds of potatoes, and ale, 
&e., &e., for the dinner of six men. This 
was even more astounding than the break- 
fast, and burst very much like a full-grown 
thunder-clap upon the good woman. 

“Arn’t he a customer!” said Mrs. 
Lewis. “Why, what we buys over what 
he orders keeps us, Tom, don’t it?” 

Tom Stop did not offer any answer; but 
it might have been observed that he shut 
one eye, put his fingers laterally along 
his nose, elevated one of his eyebrows, 
shook his head; thereby meaning to ob- 
serve, for the private information of him- 
self and Mrs. Lewis, that it was all right, 
and there could be no possible mistake 
about the matter, which, as far as they 
were mutually concerned, was true. 

“But stir about, Tom,” continued his 
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mistress, “ and get them legs, while I peels 
the ’tatoes,”’ 

Tom Stop obeyed, and sallied forth to 
perform his task. 


Crarter III. 
PREPARATIONS FOR A SIEGE. 


We left our friend, Frederick Wilson, in 
company with Mr. Wilkinson, Ben Jonson 
Walters, and Count Marino Rhino, 
after indulging in a copious breakfast. It 
was not, however, our hero's design to 
spenil the whole day in such loose com- 
pany. Frederick was now in better spirits 
than he had been for some time. For 
many months, he had scarcely heard the 
chink of one shilling against another; and 
now his pockets were full of gold. Though 
Frederick knew that this money ought not 
to have been his, that he had wonit by gam- 
bling, still the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed made him only know 
the bright and sunny side of the picture. 
Void and vacant had been the heart of this 
young man for many years; and to those 
who know what voidness and vacancy 
means, no more miserable state of exist- 
ence can be pictured. 

It may seem ‘strange to some —it did 
to him—that one interview with a girl to 
whom he was so total a stranger should 
have changed his whole feelings. Such 
things are not common. Love at first 
sight is not an impossibility, though of 
rare occurrence. When it happens, the 
heart must be predisposed, by cireum- 
stances, to feel quickly and deeply. There 
must be some peculiarity of position, some 
more than common opportunity of knowing 
one another. By love at first-sight, we 
mean, not that visual sight which conveys 
nothing to the heart but the mere outward 
seeming of the man or woman; but that 
intellectual knowledge of one another’s 
hearts which so rapidly follows the commu- 
nion of thinking spirits. Take two human 
beings, with souls both capable of the 
deepest, the purest, the noblest feelings. 
So place them, that they shall, on the first 
occasion of meeting, pour furth their whole 
mind one unto the other; and they will 
love, if there be any tendency in them to 
the tender and the affectionate. After 
events will only serve to confirm the opi- 
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nions formed at once, or to show its 
folly. 

Now, Frederick Wilson was not in love 
with Mary Cartwright; but he knew that 
he should be, which was much, if not the 
very same thing. He saw it coming, like 
a stultified bull, that has wandered on a 
rail, does the ponderous locomotive that is 
to reduce him to impalpable powder; but 
Wilson treasured the hope that he should 
be in love. He rather liked it. The sen- 
sation was new; and Wilson, like most 
men, liked new sensations. 

Wilson, therefore, had no sooner con- 
cluded his breakfast, and smoked one or 
two cigars with his friends, than he politely 
intimated to them his desire thas they 
would absent themselves, 

“ The fact is,’’ said Wilson, “I want to 
call on my tailor. I have not seen him 
for an age.” 

“‘ Have you got one?” observed Wilkin- 
son. “I wish I had; I'd call too.” 

“Why,” said Wilson, good-humouredly, 
“T do not look as if I patronised the fra- 
ternity over much. But really, my dear 
friends, make yourselves quite at home. 
There’s all the cigars; the liquor is on the 
table; order dinner, if you like.” 

“By Jove, Wilson,” said Wilkinson, 
“you are so excessively pressing,” a senti- 
ment which was far from feebly re-echoed 
by the rest of the company, “ we cannot 
but accept.” 

“Well, gentlemen, good morning. If I 
do not return kefore dinner, be not alarm- 
ed; I shall certainly be home to supper.” 

And with this, Frederick made a low bow 
and departed from his castle, midst general 
thunder of applause, expressive of their 
high sense of his liberality, Wilkinson 
went so far as to rush to the top of the 
stairs, and cry, as loud as his shrill voice 
would permit: “One cheer more!” as Wil- 
son made his final retreat. 

Meanwhile our hero, rich in the posses- 
sion of his gold, but far richer in the pos- 
session of bright and gladsome hopes— 
hopes of joy, hopes of love, went on his 
way rejvicing. Care, and misery, and 
gloom, utter want of any of those causes 
which rouse a man’s ambition, of those 
stimulants which are needed to elevate man 
something above a mere worker for his 
daily bread, had hitherto been wholly 
wanting. There was no great reason now, 
why, in a solemn and reflective moment, he 
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should hope, but our nature spurns reality, 
and however unsubstantial may be the 
dream which promises happiness, we cling 
to it as toa dear and precious thing, and 
would not part from its visionary bright- 
ness for the real possession of some posi- 
tive though trifling good. 

And well is it that itisso. Day-dreams 
and visions of the silent night, wishes, de- 
sires that scorch our hearts, prisoned as 
they are within ourselves, these are often 
the goads which urge us on: these hidden 
and unspoken thoughts are the causes of 
our exertion; our ambition, our hope steals 
impossibility from fate, and makes the 
wildest scheme which could conduce to our 
happiness, appear easy of attainment. We 
pursue a shadow, but, let us do justice to 
the world, this shadow sometimes becomes 
a substance. 

Wilson was somewhat puzzled with re- 
gard to his finances. He was determined 
to make a little figure in the world—that 
is his world of half a dozen inhabitants— 
and he well knew that the first requisite 
for making a figure amongst little people 
was to have a good coat upon his back, 
his feet encased in polished boots, a good 
beaver on his head, and a bandana hanging 
from his pocket, for one is now judged, not 
for what one is, but as we seem. 

The first visit paid, therefore, was to his 
worthy friend, Mr. Snip. Entering his 
shop, where never before had he been but to 
bargain for misfits, there was so unmistake- 
able a look of independence about him, 
that the tailor knew he must be a monied 
man for the nonce, and received him with 
proportionable cordiality. 

“Good day, sir. What can I do for 
you, sir,” observed the polite and attentive 
disciple of Stultz. 

“Why, a great deal,” replied Wilson, 
“TI want a suit of clothes, the very best 
you can make me, and, as I shall pay cash, 
I must have them by five o’clock to-mor- 
row evening. Here are five pounds in ad- 
vance.” 

“Tt shall be done!” said the tailor, en- 
thusiastically pocketing the five pounds, 
and producing his measure. We shall not 
follow Wilson through the whole of his 
journey that day. It will be sufficient to 
state that, in a few hours, he had laid out 
about twenty pounds upon his person, and 
felt the proud satisfaction of owning a 
wardrobe, 
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With a light heart and a quick step he 
returned to his lodgings, in time to assist 
in the demolition of certain steaks, chops, 
and sausages, which Count Marino Rhino 
was deeply engaged in cooking: his return 
was hailed of course with great delight; 
and the whole party sat down to dinner 
with a keen relish, and a full determination 
for enjoyment known only to bachelors in 
difficulties, upon whom a sudden and unex- 
pected ray of sunshine has fallen, and 
angels visit as far between and few as 
Sirius from the Bear. 

Dinner over, tea followed, as a matter of 
course, and then, after a ramble to several 
of the journals, in search of orders for the 
theatre, which they had some difficulty in 
finding, the whole party found themselves, 
about eight o’clock, in the upper boxes of 
Drury-Lane. In this questionable locality 
we leave them, to follow other actors in 
this eventful drama. 


Cuarter IV. 


MisS CORNELIA POINTER’S GREAT STROKE. 


Miss Cornelia Pointer had heard of the 
sudden change in Wilson’s circumstances, 
with surprise and astonishment, mingled 


with a certain fluttering of the heart, that, 
if not very comprehensible, was, at all 
events, very pleasant; at the same time 
that she was sincerely delighted at the 
event, for his own sake. Miss Cornelia 
liked Frederick Wilson; she did not dis- 
guise it. He was so very nice a young 
man, everybody must like him, she said, 
and why should she be singular? not that 
there could be anything else than neigh- 
bourly friendship in whatever she felt. 
Both lived in one house; they often met 
and passed upon the stairs; much oftener 
met and stopped. The gentleman had 
even been known to stand half an hour, 
perhaps more, inside her door with his 
hat in one hand and his candle in the 
other, when coming home of an evening. 
While the lady had on one occasion taken 
up a post-paid letter, placed it on the land- 
ing by his door, and having knocked dis- 
crectly, ran away. Now, all this was no- 
thing: gentlemen talk to ladies at their 
doors, hat and candle in hand, and ladies 
may carry up letters to single gentlemen, 
Without any absolute necessity for believ- 
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ing in any tender feeling on the part of 
either, as a natural consequence of so 
doing. But man is a fickle animal, and 
-that Wilson was getting in love with Mary 
Cartwright was, therefore, no proof at all 
that his heart had never been touched by 
the charms of a Cornelia Pointer. If so, 
however, we will not say he never told his 
love, because he might have done so to the 
lady, but he never had to the world pro- 
claimed that he was her humble and duti- 
ful servant to command. What the lady’s 
sentiments were, it would be scarcely dis- 
creet in us to say, for, did we tell all the 
tender secrets which we, as the historians 
of domestic life, become possessed of, we 
should have enough to do and to spare. 
Now, we will not say that Miss Pointer 
was at all of a mercenary disposition, but 
she believed with great truth and justice 
that pecuniary comfort, and the consequent 
absence of the bitter cares incident on po- 
verty, was a great advantage even when ad- 
ded to the charms of disinterested love. If 
Miss Cornelia Pointer had loved Frederick 
Wilson—perhaps she did—she would have 
married him without a penny. Now, how- 
ever, that fortune seemed to favour him, 
he certainly was all the better match. 

As soon, accordingly, as all Miss Poin- 
ter’s young ladies had departed, she sum- 
moned Mrs. Mussle to a cozy little supper, 
and to her counsels. The first question 
which naturally arose was relative to the 
present. Miss Pointer begun: “I do want, 
Mrs. Mussle, to have a comfortable little 
bit of chat with you, and how can one do 
so better than over the most comfortable of 
all daily meals—I love my supper—” 

“ So do I,” said Mrs. Mussle, with the 
utmost energy and decision of tone. 

“TI love my supper,” continued Miss 
Pointer, in accents which carried perfect 
conviction with them; “for what can be 
more pleasant, after the duties, toils, and 
labours of the day than to sit down and 
enjoy that which one has earned.” 

“ Exquisite language,” said the delighted 
Mrs. Mussle, casting her eyes up to the 
ceiling, in mute admiration of her friend’s 
eloquence, and seeming to inform the plas- 
ter of her private opinion. 

‘* Nonsense,” said Miss Pointer, “‘ though 
I have not lost all my education, I hope, 
even} though reduced tc dress-making. 
But what will you have, Mrs. Mussle.”’ 
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“Oh!” said the namesake of the lily- 
white shell-fish, “ I’m not particular, some- 
thing nice and hot,” 


“ Or a cold chicken, perhaps,” suggested* 


Miss Pointer, with the smile of a Ude or 
Soyer. 

“ Exactly,” said Mrs, Mussle; “ nothing 
could be better. 

“Or beef-steaks and onions again,” sug- 
gested Miss Pointer, as if running over a 
list of comfortable luxuries in her mind. 

“With bread and cheese and porter,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Mussle, with an exstatic clasp 
of the hands. This time, Miss Pointer had 
driven the nail home. 

“ Ring the bell and tell Mary to get it,” 
said the young dressmaker, with a fervid 
enthusiasm suggestive of the warmth of 
her feelings upon all points, from beef- 
steaks and onions down to bachelors and 
buttons. 

Mary had rapidly answered the sum- 
mons, and the supper for two was speedily 
under weigh. 

« And now, Mrs. Mussle,” said Cornelia 
again, warmly, “I wish to consult you upon 
a most important peint.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the landlady, who 
was all attention. 

“Tm going to give a party,” said Miss 
Pointer. 

“ A what?” said the landlady, with glis- 
tening eyes. 

“A party,” replied Miss Pointer, with 
emphatic stress upon the word; ‘“ an even- 
ing party.” 

“ You don’t say so!’ said Mrs. Mussle; 
“T never did.” 

“Well, itis rather surprising, Mrs. Mus- 
cle, for a single young lady to do so; but I 
shall have a friend, a married lady, to do 
propriety for me.” 

“Inventive genius!” said Mrs. Mussle, 
rising with the magnitude of the occasion. 
“T always said there was nobody like you.” 

“ None but myself could be my parallel,” 
replied Cordelia, laughing. “ But,seriously, 
Mrs. Mussle, I want your advice and assist- 
ance in this matter.” 

“You shall have it,” replied the other, 
earnestly, 

“ To begin, these two rooms thrown into 
one will do exceedingly well; but I want a 
supper room.” 

“T never! You are just going to do it 
grand, I think,’ replied Mrs. Mussle. 
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“But there is my parlour, quite at your 
service.” 

“You are very kind, to be sure; but 
then I shall want some assistance, Mrs. 
M.” 

“ Anything I can do,” remarked the land- 
lady, “you are of course aware will be 
readily offered.” 

“1 know,” said Miss Pointer, “ and shall 
as readily avail myself of your kindness 
in my little preparations; but, in the 
evening, you'll be one of my guests, of 
course?” 

“Proud of the honour,” responded the 
delightful Hecaté of the house; “but there’s 
Mary has a married sister that goes out 
charing, a very neat body, will come and 
wait with pleasure, for eighteen-pence and 
her tea.” 

“That’s all settled, then,” said Miss 
Pointer. “ The next thing to be considered 
is what refreshments we are to offer to our 
friends.” 

The conversation that ensued upon this 
important branch of the subject was far too 
varied and diffuse fur us to attempt to re- 
port it. Supper was announced, or rather 
announced itself, especially the onions, 
before the debate concluded. But the 
house resolved itself into committee, and 
proceeded to discuss the clauses contained 
in the maid’s report, that is, the supper; 
and so long did this take that, when con- 
cluded, another branch of the subject im- 
peratively called for their attention, and 
the discussion of the eatables was ad- 
journed. 

“Now, Mrs. Mussle, now for the guests,” 


‘said Miss Pointer, with some trepidation. 


“ May I be allowed to suggest a name?” 
said Mrs. Mussle, with a glance which 
was meant to be very insinuating, sly, and 
full of covert meaning. 

“Of course,’ exclaimed the young lady, 
looking very conscious. 

“Then, allow me to suggest, my dear, 
Mr. Frederick Wilson, the prince of single 
young men lodgers.” 

“Law, Mrs, M.,” said the blushing maid, 
who was saved the shame of suggesting 
him herself, “is it proper?” 

* You wouldn’t think, Miss Pointer,” 
said the lady, in a stately tone, “of hurt- 
ing the yourg man’s feelings so much as 
not to ask him.” 

“There is, certainly, something in that,” 
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said the other, with a little sigh, “it would 
look marked and cutting.” 

“Then he is agreed upon,” smiled Mrs. M. 

“As number one. If he must come., 
Then, I should like his friend, Mr. Ben 
Jonson Walters, the poet, to accom- 
pany him.” 

“Certainly, and Mr. Wilkinson, another 
friend of theirs.” 

“T shall also ask Mr. Smith, Mr. H. 
Smith—there are so many Smiths—Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and Mrs. Fitzgerald, Countess 
Marino Khino, and her accomplished 
daughter. She will play the piano to us, 
otherwise I should scarcely ask her. I 
don’t like your foreign-lookiny girls.” 

Young Miss Rhino was excessively 
pretty. 

“TI shall also ask two of my young 
ladies, Betsy and Jane. They are ex- 
ceedingly nice young persons—genteel and 
well-behaved; for I certainly am rather 
particular in my selections.” 

“Very proper. And when shall it be?” 

“The day after to-morrow,” said Miss 
Pointer. 

“I never!’ exclaimed Mrs. Mussle. “ You 
are so clever.” 

“I am quick,’’ replied Miss Pointer. 
“The Countess de Fitzwiggin said to me 
the other day, ‘Pointer,’ says she, ‘if ever 
I want an order executed with rapidity, I 
always send to you.’” 

“ And she does right,” put in the other. 

The rest of the evening was consumed 
in the discussion of minor details, and we 
shall therefore say no more, but nerve our- 
selves to the task of describing Miss 
Pointer’s evening party, and the events 
which succeeded it. 


( To be continued. ) 





THE STORY OF LITTLE RED 
RIDING-HOOD. 


BY FANNY E. LACY. 


The little birds sang in the gay green wood, 

And the pathway was pleasant of Red 
Riding-hood ; 

But that wasn’t her name, and if I might 
propose 

One befitting her beauty, twould surely be 
Rose: 

Yet as little Red Riding-hood known was 
the maid, 
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So pretty she look’d, when she was array’d 

In her hood of bright scarlet tied under her 
chin, 

Riding to market all hearts sure to win. 


Such was the maiden that, tripping along, 

The delight of all eyes, is the theme of my 
song; 

On her way to her grandmother down in 
the vale, 

So dearly who loved her, and often did ail: 

And nice dairy butter, in nice little pot, 

With honey and other good things not forgot, 

Did Riding-hood carry, with joy in her heart, 

Her offerings of love all in haste to impart. 


Now oft in that wood there was walking 
about, 

As if he had much rather not be found out, 

A person who seem’d rather idly inclin’d, 

And for all little hoods as though having a 
mind: 

Squire Wolf he was call’d—some call’d him 
a glutton; 

Yet he, like a gentleman, “kill’d his own 
mutton,” 


Wearing the skin in a sort of a way, 


That many fine gentlemen do at this day. 


Twas thus he was clad when the maid he 
drew near, 

And “ Where are you going,” says he, “ pretty 

dear?” 

“To grandmother, sir,” replied Red Riding- 
hood, 

“Who lives a great way at the end of this 
wood, 

Down in the valley, sir, over yon stile.” 

But Wolf knew a much nearer way by a mile, 

And having learnt all from the prattling maid, 

At old Granny’s door for admission soon 
pray’d. 


In well-mimic’d voice of her little grand- 
daughter, 

So sweetly he told of the fine dainties 
brought her, 

That Granny began much to wish for a sup, 

And cried, “Pull the bobbin, the latch will 
fly up.” 

Wolf quickly obey’d her, and anxious to 
munch, 

He kill’ the old lady, and ate her for lunch; 

This part of the story I'd rather uot follow, 

It being a portion I never could swallow. 
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Then putting her double frill’d cap on his 
head, 

Though he look’d rather odd, he got into the 
bed; F 

Resolving to wait till Red Riding-hood came, 

And eat her by way of dessert to the dame. 

Too soon the poor child to the cottage drew 
near, 

And the treacherous Wolf cried out, “ Come 
in, my dear; 

Pray give me my physic that stands in the 
cup; 

If you pull at the bobbin, the latch will fly 
up.” 


Now when Riding-hood heard this gruff voice 
from the bed, 

Ske thought her grand-dam had a cold in 
her head; 

Yet couldn't help saying, with awe and sur- 
prise, 

“ La, grandmamma, what great ears and eyes 

You seem to have got! and what great legs 
and arms!” i 

“The better, my darling, to guard thee trom 
harms,” 

Said the sly, wicked Wolf. “But your 
mouth is so wide! ° 

And la, grandmamma, what great teeth be- 
side!” 

But just at this moment the hunter’s loud cry 

Forced the treacherous Wolf from his covert 
to fly; 

And little Red Riding-hood scream’d (well 
she might), 

But lucky escaped with no more than the 
fright, 

And the loss of her grand-dam, at which she 
wept sore, 

Resolving to trust wolves in sheep’s skins no 
more, 

Nor ever to prattle with one in a wood: 

Young ladies, take warning from Red Riding- 
hood. 


—_ 


Now as its own moral the tale doth convey, 

It can’t be supposed I have much more to say; 

For never again that dread Wolf above ground, 

With the old lady’s cap on his head, was 
there found: 

While, as matter of course, be it well under- 
stood, 

The prince loved and married sweet Red 
Riding-hood; 

And however opinions about this may run, 

If it didn’t end s»——it ought to have done. 


THE MIRROR. 


The Satpric Drama; 
OR, 


EXTRAVAGANZA oF THE HELLENES 


What is the impression among us of the 
character of the Hellenes? We allow 
them imagination, enterprise, appreciation 
of the grand and good, but who, when 
desirous of amusing himself, of being 
driven irresistibly into mirth, would not 
rather seek what he requires in the perio- 
dical literature of the age than in any 
Greek book under the sun? 

It is not our intention to detract in any 
degree from the powers of our cotempora- 
ries; but we desire to say a few words in 
favour of our old friends of Athens. We 
would have others feel knowledge of them 
as great a boon as we do, and, philosophers 
may say what they please, nothing like 
intimacy can be established till the par- 
ties have enjoyed a hearty laugh together; 
the interchange of inmost thought is the 
sweet privilege of holy friendship, but a 
merry laugh is the trumpet blast that pro- 
claims to the goddess that the way is open 
for her. 

Who has not heard of the simple gran- 
deur of “Nschylus, unhappily too often 
clouded by the defacing hand of time? 
The pathos of Sophocles rarely fails to 
awaken the sympathies of the most indif- 
ferent reader; and the calumniated Euri- 
pides ranks among his admirers the 
grandest and most ornate of our English 
poets. But how few imagine that these 
masters of tragic art invoked with equal 
success the comic muse. 

Shakspeare, who embodied in language 
better than any other creature made of 
perishable clay, the higher passions of 
the human mind, scorned not amid his 
loftiest delineations to stoop to the droll 
realities of common life. 

It is not our purpose to claim for any 
of our three poets, the unequalled powers 
of the Bard of Avon. Nowhere can we find 
such earnest love as in Romeo and Juliet, 
though what can be more touching than 
the suggested devotion of the young Hae- 
mon to his cousin Antigone, he who left 
fatker, country, kingdom, to breathe out 
his spirit beside her whom he could not 
save. Nowhere certainly such pleasant 
banter as amuses Benedict and the Lady 
Beatrice, but we do assert that the Athe- 
nians valued and understood a joke as 
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thoroughly as any keen-witted gentleman 
of the nineteenth century. 

Unfortunately for us, the lighter effurts 
of Hellenic art have passed away, and it 
is acknowledged that much of the fine 
satire of Aristophanes is lost, because we 
are unable to obtain any knowledge of the 
minute internal history of Athens, at the 
time at which he wrote. This is and must 
be the case with all jokes that depend for 
their point on passing events; but there is 
a farce of a certain kind, which is equally 
intelligible to all nations and to all times 
—this is grotesque grouping of character, 
dressing out fantastic ideas in grandilo- 
quent language, which is common to our 
extravaganza and tothe satyric drama of 
the Hellenes. 

When Eschylus was filling with de- 
lighted awe the higher ranks at Athens, 
there was another play writer as ambitious 
and as earnest, but unfortunately, not 
equally endowed by nature. Still Pracinas 
had a ready wit and an active mind. The 
people were sighing for their old friends, 
the Satyrs, with their droll antics, who had 
at first borne part in the tragedy, but had 
been banished by the severe taste of 
schylus. His rival resolved to indulge 
them—he thought the matter over, and 
the result of his meditations was a drama, 
the stuck of which was taken from some 
well-known story, with a chorus of Satyrs, 
who played the parts of clowns, panta- 
loons, &c., in our pantomimes, except that 
they had the additional advantage of amus- 
ing by their droll sayings as well as their 
droll feats. 

This invention was certainly successful, 
and AXschylus found it advisable to adopt 
it, so that in a short time after every 
trilogy a satyric drama followed as surely 
as a farce succeeds a tragedy on our own 
stage. We read of the successes of 
schylus in this composition; and after 
exciting the sympathies of his terrified 
audience with the superhuman sufferings 
of his Prometheus in bonds, he sent them 
home roaring at the extravagances of Pro- 
metheus the lamp-lighter. 

Of the extravaganza, we, however, have 
but one specimen left; it is the “Cyclops” of 
Euripides, the hero of which is the best 
of the one-eyed giants who in days of yore 
dwelt in the sea-girt Sicily, tending their 
herds, following the chase, and, whenever 
fortune put it in their power, satiating 
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their unholy appetite with the flesh of 
hapless strangers, driven by stress of wea- 
ther on their inhospitable coast. Ever 
since Peisistatus had collected the ballads 
of Homer, these songs of the sea-god had 
been favourites at Athens: they probably 
filled in their nurseries the place allowed to 
hobgoblins, &c., among us—a kind ofdomes- 
tic ogre, a harmless savage convenient for 
frightening unconscious children, a kind of 
police benignantly established for facilitat- 
ing the arduous duties of the nurse. 

Such is the hero of our present story. 
The scene opens. Silenus, the foster-fa- 
ther of the wine-god, a drunken old fellow, 
appears before the cave of the Cyclops. 
It is his business, according to the esta- 
blished custom on the Hellenic stage, to 
tell who he is and how he came there. 

Like all selfish old people, he begins by 
grumbling at the trouble he has had with 
Bacchus, ever since he left his dry-nurses, 
the nymphs. He then falls on his remi- 
niscences, — recalls the time when, with 
his own hand, he slew the mighty rebel 
Eucelodus, in the battle of the giants, even 
as Sir John Falstaff engaged the gallant 
Harry Hotspur. Now he is troubled with 
some doubts as to whether it really occur- 
red, or he only dreamed it; but his diffi- 
culty is solved, for he remembers that he 
showed Bacchus the spoils. But now he 
is worse off than ever; for his poor boy 
has been carried away by pirates, through 
the machinations of his step-mother, Juno; 
and he and his sons, while wandering 
about in search of him, are caught in a 
tempest, and wrecked off this rock of Etna, 
“Where in lone caverns dwell the one-eyed 

sons 

Of the sea-god, Cyclopes, man-slayers.” 

By one of these, Polyphemus, they had 
been seized, and made slaves: so that now, 
instead of dancing and carousing, as they 
were wont to do with Bacchus, they have 
to do dirty work for this cursed giant: his 
young sons tend the young sheep; while he 
has to stay at home, sweep the house, and 
cook the dinner for the Cyclops. But he 
must make haste; master will soon be 
home, and so will the boys. Ah! here 
they come! What the deuce is the matter? 
Can ye skip and sing as merrily now as 
when ye were with Bacchus and his lady- 
love Ariadne? 

And so he goes grumbling on; while the 
satyrs advance, with their flocks, which 
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they collect, milk, and pen up, while re- 
citing the following stanzas: 


“ Offspring of a noble flock, 
Whither go ye o’er the rock? 
Have ye not a zephyr sweet, 

And a grassy pasture here? 
From the eddying river’s wave 
Water stands beside the cave; 

Hear ye not your lambkins bleat? 

What, won’t you tarry near, 

Nor on this dewy steep? 
Ha! I'll fling a stone at thee, 
If thou wilt not list to me. 
Back, thou horned sheep, 
To the shepherd’s mountain dell, 
Where the Cyclops stern doth dwell. 


“ Gentle ewe, thy milk give down; 
Now each mother take her own, 
For ye leave them in the fold, 

Dozing through the live-long day; 
Still with bleating, now and then, 
You they call; at last the pen 

Enter ye; the day is told; 

Ye must leave the pastures grey 
*Twixt the crags of Etna’s height; 
No Bacchus here, no dancing light, 

No Bacchantes, thyrsus-laden: 

No cymbal’s joyous cheer; 

No fount, no wine-drops clear, 
No love-glancing mountain-maiden. 


« A revelling song, a revelling song, 
To Paphos’ queen I troll along, 
In search of whom I'd rove 
With Bacchantes footed-white. 
Bacchus, my delight, my own, 
Where dost wander all alone, 
Shaking thy bright locks of love, 
While I, thy servant, in despite, 
The one-eyed Cyclops’ empire bear, 
And his scanty livery wear 
Of goat-skin, which scarce covers me; 
Oh, how I sigh for love and thee!” 


Silenus here breaks in, bidding them be 
quick with their work; the satyrs inquire 
what occasion there is for so much haste. 
Silenus replies that he sees some strangers 
coming with empty vessels slung about 
their necks, evidently in search of food 
and water; poor fellows! they can know 
little of the Cyclops and his taste for hu- 
man flesh ; but do you be quiet, and let 
me speak to them. 

Accordingly, in come some half-dozen 
weather-beaten tars, headed by no less a 
person than one of the great heroes of 
Greek story, the crafty prince of Ithaca, 
Odysseus, or, as we call him, Ulysses. 

He, of course, acts as spokesman, and 
very civilly asks if they will be good 
enough to sell provisions to poor sailors in 
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their need; he is struck by the appearance 
of the satyrs, with their curious conforma- 
tion—half man, half goat—and, addressing 
Silenus as the eldest, inquires if it is some 
city of Bacchus that they have lighted on, 

Silenus replies by asking of the stranger 
who he is and whence he comes. 

Ulysses informs him, and, in answer to 
further questions, states, that he has been 
overtaken in a storm, on his return from 
Troy, and driven out of his course. 

“Ah!” says Silenus, “that’s just my 
case,’ and at the request of the stranger, 
he explains how. 

Ulysses proceeds to make inquiries res- 
pecting the country; he asks where are the 
walls and bulwarks of the city, and the 
following dialogue ensues: 


Si. There are none, sir; no men on these 
heights dwell. 

Ul. Who, then, possess the land? none but 
wild beasts? 

Si. Cyclopes, who in caves, not houses, dwell]. 

UL. Who is their king? or do the people rule? 

Si. They're shepherds; none obeys in aught 
another. 

Ul. They grow corn, or in what manner live? 

Si. Our ‘irae, mutton, cheeses, and new 
milk. 

Ul. Ah, have they any kind of rosy wine? 

Si. No, bless you, ’tis a sad, ungrateful land. 

Ul. And strangers, now; do they like strang- 
ers, sir? 

Si. They say that stranger’s flesh is very 


sweet. 
Ul. How say you? do they feed on human 
flesh ? 


Si. No mortal e’er came here who ’scaped 
their maw. 


Ulysses, on hearing this appalling intel- 
ligence, becomes anxious to get away, and 
urges Silenus to give him provisions; the 
old gentleman replied that he has no ob- 
jection to let him have some mutton and 
some cheese, but desires to know what he 
is to,get for it. 

Ulysses here replied that money is 
scarce, but he will give him wine. 


Si. Delightful words; the very thing I want! 

Ul. Ay, and the son of Bacchus, Maron, 
gave it me. 

Si. The baby whom I dandled in these arms! 

Ul. You may depend upon it, it was he. 

Si. Is’t in the ship, or hast it with thee, 
friend ? 

Ul. ’Tis here; this very flask contains it, sir. 

Si. That little flask? a mouthful scarce it 
holds. 

Ul. Ay, but I’ve more than twice as much 
as that. 
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Si. You promise fairly; ’tis a fount I love. 

Ul. Would’st take a glass to taste the fla- 
vour, sir? 

Si. That’s only fair, since ’tis to pass for cash. 

Ul. Most true; and see, Ihave a goblet here. 

Si. Come, pour away, and let me have a 
draught. 

Ul. Look now! 

St. Papaiasc! ’tis a nosegay, sir! 

UL. Dost see it? 

Si. No, but, by Jove, I scent it though! 

Ul. Taste now, and know how excellent it is. 

Si, Ha! ha! my toes are itching for the dance. 

Ha! ha! 

Ul. Well, has it cleared thy throat,old friend? 

Si. Ay, it has warmed me to my finger’s ends, 

Ul. That’s well,some money I will give besides. 

Si, Don’t put the cork in, never mind the cash. 


Ulysses now again becomes restless, 
and eager to secure the provisions, but 
Silenus, more than half intoxicated, goes 
off into an extravagant rhapsody on drunk- 
enness, kisses the goblet in his delight, 
and says that the lubberly Cyclops and his 
one eye may go to the devil. ; 

After some more talk, in which he abuses 
Helen in particular, and demonstrates very 
satisfactorily that women in general have 
no business in the world, he tells Ulysses 
to go into the cavern, and take what sheep 
and as many cheeses as he desires; hardly 
has he thus considerately welcomed them 
to his master’s property, when, to his des- 
pair, Ulysses perceives the mighty man 
with the one eye approaching. 

Silenus advises him to hide in the cavern, 
bnt as this would be manifestly no better 
than running into the net, Ulysses indig- 
nantly rejects the proposal and becomes 
very grandiloquent. 

Now, amid cowering satyrs, in comes 
the dreaded Cyclops, and like most masters 
after an absence, he begins by inquiring 
if the work is all done; and when they hesi- 
tate to reply, he bids them answer like men, 
look up and not down like a parcel of brutes. 
“T am looking up,” cries Silenus, “so hard 
that I can see Orion and the stars, though 
the sun has not set.” Polyphemus next 
makes inquiry respecting the prepara- 
tions for his dinner, and, while he is still 
occupied with this interesting subject, the 
followers of Ulysses who have been inside the 
cavern, selecting provisions, unconscious of 
what is going on outside, come forth laden 
with cheeses, and driving some fine fat 
sheep before them. The Cyclops imme- 
diately perceives them, and while he is yet 
gazing in astonishment, Silenus slides up 
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to him, rubbing his shoulder, and declares, 
with the most bold-faced impudence, that 
they have beaten him most cruelly merely 
because he endeavoured to prevent them 
from stealing his master’s property. 

The Cyclops indignantly exclaims that 
they cannot know who he is, divine himself 
and of divine origin, 


Si. I told them so, but they would take the 
things, 
And ’gainst my will they gobbled up 
the cheese; 
They carried out these lambs, and to a log 
Three cubits thick they tied me, and 
they swore, 


By thine own single eye, to scourge thee 
well, 


And pound thee to a mummy; then to 
lash 


Thee neck and heel, and throw thee in 
the hold, 


To set thee to grind stones or keep a gate. 


Polyphemus, as may be imagined, is 
scarcely able to contain himself, sc vehe- 
ment is his anger; he bids the old satyr 
go in, sharpen the carving-knives, and 
make up the fire; he declares that he is 
tired of lions and stags, and that the arri- 
val is most opportune, for he was longing 
for a delicate little supper. 

Ulysses now advances and states the 
case, charging Silenus with falsehood, and 
with the purpose of stealing his master’s 
property. 

Si. What, 1? Go, and be hanged! 

Ul. Yes, if I lie. 

Si. No, by Poseidon, thine own father, sir; 
No, by great Triton; no, by Nereus old; 
No, by Calypso, and all Nereus’ girls; 
By all the tribes of fishes, by the waves, 
I swear, my beautiful, my Cyclopsy, 
Dear little master, that I never sold 
These fellows aught; no, may my 

children dear * 

Come to the gallows, if I ever did. 


On hearing themselves thus summarily 
disposed of, the young gentlemen interfere 
to confirm the statement of Ulysses. 

The Cyclops tells them that they are a 
pack of liars, and he’d as soon believe 
Silenus as the chancellor of the lower re- 
gions, Rhadamanthus himself; then, turn- 
ing to Ulysses, he inquires whence they 
came, and hearing from Troy, he declares 
that they were a parcel of witless knaves 
to make such a fuss about one woman. 

Ulysses replies that it was ordained by 
heaven; and ina long speech, wherein he 
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enumerates all the most celebrated tem- 
pies of Hellas dedicated to Poseidon, he 
intreats him by the honour he has always 
paid to his father—an hon: ur which, as his 
son, he (Polyphemus) shares, to behave 
like a gentleman, and give them clothes 
and provisions, As usual, he concludes with 
some moral and pathetic sentiments para- 
phrased probably from some well-known 
tragedy. 

Before his master can reply, Silenus as 
usual thrusts in his word, urging h‘m to be 
sure and eat Ulysses, and to be particular 
in securing his tongue, for if he only 
tastes it, he will become an eloquent speaker 
at once. 

The Cyclops, in answer to Ulysses, at- 
tempts to play the orator, and commences 
with one or two double-refined tragic sen- 
timents; but he soon flounders about in a 
sea of unwieldy language. He succeeds, 
however, in making his meaning very 
plain (no contemptible art, as some of the 
Exeter-Hall orators may bear us witness), 
and it is that he cares for no one in heaven 
or on earth but himself, and is resolutely 
determined to have Ulysses for supper. He 
concludes by hurrying his attendants to the 
discharge of their duties. 

Before entering the deadly cavern, the 
Ithacan offers up a short prayer to his 
patroness Athene, and to Jupiter, who, as 
the god of hospitality, is bound to avenge 
the cruelty of his monster-nephew. 

Thus terminates the first division of the 
play; but, as the Hellenic stage was never 
unoccupied, the pause is marked by a 
choric ode, descriptive of the banquet, 
doubtless very satisfactory to all who ad- 
mire descriptions of the feasts of ogres 
and giants. 

The second act opens; Ulysses returns in 
dismay, and tells how the Cyclops has 
devoured the fattest brace of his comrades. 
He describes his ravenous appetite and the 
huge draughts of milk wherewith he 
washes down his loathsome meal, and de- 
clares that, to add to his misery, he has 
been compelled, not only to conceal his 
disgust, but to wait upon the monster. His 
fertility of invention, however, has not 
forsaken him; he knows full well that 
force would be worse than useless, argu- 
ment and eloquence would be thrown 
away; but he is still the man of endless 
contrivance, accomplishing his purposes 
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more surely than the brave and beautiful 
Achilles, the flower of the Achaian host, 
who died, love-lorn and friend-bereaved, 
on a foreign soil; while the thoughtful 
Ithacan, the object of his unwise disdain, 
alone of the leaders of the co®utless arma- 
ment, regained his home, triumphed over 
his enemies, found his wife true and his 
son worthy. Feeling himself in the power 
of the one-eyed ogre, the humane heart of 
Ulysses sickened at the enormities that he 
is compelled to witness; but he retained 
his presence of mind. He had faith, strong 
and pure, in the king of gods and men, 
and his azure-eyed daughter, whom he 
had called to his aid. He might still 
prove himself a match for the mass of 
flesh that threatens to engulph him. The 
savage has probably never tasted wine. 
iu his utter abandonment to his sensual 
appetites, how will he revel in the insidi- 
ous liquid! how will he drink and swill, 
until his unaccustomed senses give way, 
and he shall be not only unable to impede 
their escape, but be delivered up to his 
just revenge! The plan has been tried, 
and has succeeded to admiration. All that 
remains is to secure the co-operation of 
the satyrs. But we will let him speak for 
himself. After telling how greedily the 
Cyclops swallowed the bait, he proceeds 
to describe his gradual intoxication:— 


Then went he to his songs, while I filled up 

Bowl upon bowl, and warmed his heart with 
wine. 

Then, while my men stood weeping by, he 
roared 

Out tuneless snatches, till the cavern rang, 

And I came forth; but be ye silent, friends, 

If ye desire to save yourself and me. 

You tell me, do ye wish to fly or no 

From this wild monster, and again to dwell 

With thie wood-maidens in your master’s halls? 

I've spoken with your father; he approves; 

But a half dosing, drunk, and therefore 
bold. 

As bird-lime holds the fluttering bird, so he 

Is captive to the bottle. But do you 

Aid me to save us all, for you are young; 

Regain good Dionysius, whom ye love, 

For he is little like the Cyclops here. 


The chorus is delighted and lavish in its 
promises of assistance. 

Ulysses explains that the Cyclops is in 
such good spirits, that he wants to go and 
make merry with his brothers; but this 
does not suit his place, and must be pre- 
vented. The means are easy; namely, to 
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point out that when the wine is gone he 
will have no more, and consequently that 
he had better not get any one to assist him 
in consuming it; this will doubtless have 
due weight, and when he is overpowered 
with sleep they can bore out his eye with 
an olive sapling, that Ulysses has seen in 
the cavern heated red-hot in the fire. 

The chorus is in extacy ; it will do every- 
thing. 


Ul. The torch is big; you ‘must all lend a 


hand. 
Ach, O, I would lift a hundred waggon-Joads, 
If, like a wasp’s nest, I could quench 
the light 
Of the foul Cyclops, born to perish ill! 


Now follows another ode, wherein the 
chorus triumphs in anticipation. Its indig- 
nation is rekindled by hearing Polyphe- 
mus singing desperately out of tune: it 
concludes as usual with a stanza in praise 
of luxurious indulgence. 

The denouement now fast approaches. 
In comes the sea-born giant reeling and 
half supported by Silenus, who rather than 
not drink at all would accept the devil 
as pot companion. 

Master Polyphemus is going to see his 
brother; Ulysses advances to deter him; a 
droll dialogue ensues, in which the giant 
plays the part of an over-grown spoilt 
child, Ulysses of a coaxing nurse. At last 
the Cyclops turns to Silenus. 


Cy. What shall we do, Silenus? stay at home? 
Si. Ay, Cyclops, we want none to help it off. 
Cy. Ay, and the ground is grassy hereabouts. 
Si. And ‘tis so pleasant to enjoy the sun; 
Come and recline beside me on the turf. 
Cy. Ah, sirrah, why dost put the cup behind? 
Si. Only lest any one should snatch it up. 
Cy. Scoundrel, you want to steal a march 
on me; 
Put it between us. Now, sir, what’s 
your name? (To Ulysses.) 
Ul. Noman; but what will you do for me, 
sir? 
Cy. Do for you? You're a trump—I'll eat 
you last! 
Ul. Your hospitality deserves my thanks. 


But Polyphemus has no notion of ban- 
ter. He turns from Mr. Noman to Silenus, 
who is taking a drop on the sly. His impu- 
dence as usual helps him out of the scrape, 
and he amuses himself and his audience 
for some time by endeavouring to make 
his ungainly neophyte recline, and sip his 
wine like an Athenian gentleman of the 
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first water, managing at the same time to 
get far more than his share of his beve- 
rage. This the one-eyed at last perceives, 
and calls his good friend Noman to serve 
him, who plies him so well that he becomes 
quite uproarious, seizes hold of Silenus, 
becomes very sleepy, and totters back to 
his cavern, 

Ulysses urges the chorus to despatch, 
for the brand is hot. 


Ul. Hephestus, king of Etna, aid bestow; 
This once deliver us from pressing woe; 
And thou, great child of sooty darkness, 

sleep, 


The impious wretch in thine embraces 
steep, 


Lest, after all our glorious deeds at 
Troy, 


Ulysses and his comrades ye destroy, 
Abandoned to this miscreant. Fortune 
too. 


If divine attribute to thee be due, 
Thine aid in my distress I humbiy sue. 


Here follows a short choric ode, antici- 
pating the joys of freedom. 

Ulysses returns, entreats them to be 
silent, and to come, as all is prepared. 

The boasted courage of the woodmen, 
thus put to the test, at once vanishes, and 
they make most ridiculous excuses; one 
says he is so tall that he can lay hold of 
his share of the brand outside the cave; 
another is seized with such a violent 
cramp that he is hardly able to stand; a 
third has got a quantity of dust in his eyes 
and he cannot see out of them. 

Ulysses remonstrates. 

“ Ah!” returns the Choragas, “it’s all 
very fine talking, but why are we to en- 
danger our precious bones, perhaps for 
nothing after all? I'll tell you what I'll do 
though. I know the charm that Orpheus 
used; it’ll make the brand walk out of the 
fire and into his eye of its ownaccord. I'll 
sing that for you ifyou like.” 

“ Ah!” replies Ulysses, “I was afraid of 
this. Well, I’ve still some stout hands left, 
and if we cannot have any actual assistance 
from you, give us your exhortations and 
encouragement.” 

This the chorus willingly promises, and 
while the deed is doing keeps up a cheer- 
ful volley of verses, till at last the Cyclops, 
hideous and in agony, comes forth. 

In answer to the questions of the chorus, 
he says: 
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Cy. Noman hath ‘hurt me. 

Ch, Then thou’rt hurt by none. 

Cy. Noman hath blinded me. 

Ch, Then thow’rt not blind. 

Cy. Would that you were as much. 
Ch, How can it be? 

Cy. You scoff; but where is Noman? 
Ch. Nowhere, sir. 

The poor blind monster here becomes 
the sport of the mischievous and cowardly 
Satyrs, who direct him to right and left, 
so as to bring him everywhere in contact 
with the wall, instead of the Achaians, for 
whom he is searching, till they have time 
to escape. When at a safe distance, 
Ulysses discloses his real name and rank, 
the Cyclops now recognises the fulfilment 
of an oracle which predicted that he 
should be blinded by the. prince of Ithaca, 
on his return from Troy, and consoles him- 
self with the reflection that his injurev will 
have to undergo buffetings by sea and land 
before he reaches hisown home. He then 
goes off to collect his brothers, and have a 
shy at him from the top of Etna, before he 
can clear the coast. 

Such is a faint outline of the only speci- 
men that remains to us of this curious 
species of drama, which has been strangely 
confounded with the Roman Satire, for no 
better reason, as far as we can see, than 
the accidental similarity of names; but 
how the drama, which derived its appella- 
tion and took its character from the droll 
and light-hearted playmates of the wine 
god, can in any degree be mistaken for a 
father or brother of the powerful vehicle 
of Roman wit and sarcasm invented by 
‘ucilias, immortalised by the sweetest of 
Latin poets, is tous a mystery! Whatever 
relation the words in their separate lan- 
guages may bear to each other, it is utterly 
vain to seek for the germ of the one in the 
other: one is directed against the vices of 
a particular age; the chief aim of the other 
is to amuse. It has no relation to any time, 
but is in fact a jumble of times, since in the 
play which we have been considering, we 
find Silenus and Ulysses talking about 
money, ages before a coinage existed; and 
again, one of the most amusing scenes is 
that which represents Silenus, an antedilu- 
vian, speaking and thinking in all matters 
of etiquette like an Athenian gentleman 
of the age of Themistocles. 

It does not appear that the Athenians 
considered poetry at all out of place in 
their extravaganza, but it is poetry of a 
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rural order, of a more domestic sort, at 
least, than that which clothed the grand 
ideas of the tragedy. There is also a deep 
religious feeling running through them, a 
respectful deference to the graver deities 
on whose festivals these spectacles were 
represented; and Ulysses, though occa- 
sionally ludicrous, maintains a certain cha- 
racter throughout, not inconsistent with 
the hero of the twenty-four books of Homer. 
devoted to the narration of his wondrous 
adventures. 





A STORY OF REVAL* 


Come around, and listen, 
Ye whose fancy feeds 
On tales of steady courage, 
And of generous deeds: 
How in far Estonia, 
Amid the northern snows, 
The current of affection 
Still pure and vigorous flows! 


Mark Bernard was a comely youth, 
Of manly form and face, _~ 
Respected well by young and old 
Throughout his native place; 
He wooed the gentle Anna, 
And well his suit he plied, 
For blushingly she promised 
That she would be his bride. 


Then Mark was anxious to grow rich, 
To bring his mistress home; 
And wandering to the pasture, 
Where herds at pleasure roam: 
Foul Satan was beside him, 
Who whispered in low tone, 
“ A couple of those oxen, 
And Anna were thine own.” 


Mark shook his head, but sadly 
Kept gazing on the herd, 
And wily Satan once again 
Put in his crafty word: 
“ Some wealthy noble, doubtless, 
Is owner of these kine; 
Wert thou but brave, there’s none to see, 
A couple might be thine.” 


Alas for human nature, 
The Evil One was strong, 
And Bernard now is reaping 
The bitter fruit of wrong; 





* The subject of this story is taken from a short 
narrative related in the “ Letters from the Shores of 
the Baltic.” 
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While Anna hears in common talk, 


Unutterable grief! 
The man she thought so perfect, 
Now branded as a thief! 


Alas, that ever sorrow 
Should darken her sweet face! 
The affection once her honour, 
Is now become disgrace: 


When once his good name leaves him, 


Who is the poor man’s friend? 
That morning of such promise, 
Should have so black an end! 


He might have lived in Reval, 
With Anna for his wife, 
Who now in lone Siberia 
Must wear away his life; 
What friend is there so steady, 
As yet to linger near? 
With gentle words of comfort, 
His weary way to cheer? 


Where shall his heart find solace? 
For still its pulses beat 

With the impetuous passions 
That made his youth so sweet: 

Nay, let him learn to crush it, 
Nor dare to love again; 

What portion has a robber 
In joys of honest men? 


And Anna, his affianced, 
So passing fair to see, 

In a few fleeting seasons, 
Another’s bride shall be; 

And in old age shall number, 
’Mid the trials of her life, 

The time when Mark, the convict, 
Woo’d her to be his wife! 


Not such the thoughts of Anna; 
Condemn her, ye who can; 
Her warm heart still is clinging 
About the ruined man; 
Her only words, in answer 
To friends who press her sore, 
“In joy my love he sought for, 
In grief he wants it more!” 


So in the damp, cold dungeon, 
The marriage rite was done; 


*Mid jailors and ’mid clanking chains, 


Her wedded life begun; 
No marshals there were ordering 
The wedding guests with pride; 
No eager comrades crowded, 
With presents for the bride! 


The time is come—the convict 
His native city leaves; 

Still to his side the faithful one 
With steady courage cleaves: 

She doubts not for a moment, 
Though bitter tears will start, 

As sobbing friends and kinsfolk 
She presses to her heart. 


They’re gone—the pang is over; 
The history of her truth 

May haply live on, chronicled 
In memory of youth; 

But thus the tale shall finish: 
“ And 20 the pretty bride 

Left us for lone Siberia, 
In exile, where she died!” 


But no, a brighter ending 
By Providence is will’d; 

The measure of her sorrows 
At last is now fulfill’d: 

And Nicholas the imperial, 
From his imperial wife, 

Has heard, and heard with pity, 
The story of her life; 


And to her love so steadfast 
"Mid heavy pressing woes, 
Grants pardon to the convict, 
Free pardon he bestows; 
So once again to Reval, 
They take their joyous way, 
To celebrate, ’mid friendly hearts, 
A second wedding-day. 
ACLETOS. 





Barnary Castle. 


This ancient relic of feudal architecture 
is situate on the bank of the river Tees, in 
Durham. It was built, probably, towards 
the end of the eleventh century, by Bar- 
nard Baliol, son of Guy Baliol (who came 
over with the Conqueror, and to whom 
William Rufus granted several estates in 
the neighbourhood), and ancestor of John 
Baliol, king of Scotland. In subsequent 
ages, it fell into the hands of the Beau- 
champs, Earls of Warwick; and from 
them passed to Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter (afterwards Richard III), who seized 
these manors, together with the hand 
of Iady Anne, the heroine of Shakspeare’s 

lay, and daughter of “king-making” 
Warwick, who had been the previous pos- 
sessor of the castle and adjoining lands, 
“In Barnard Castle, to this day,” says the 
“North of England Sketch-Book,” “the 
‘boar,’ the cognizance of Richard, is still to 
be seen in the bay window of one of the 
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BABNARD CASTLE, 


principal chambers, and on fragments scat- 
tered over the town in houses built from 
the ruins of the castle. On his death at 
Bosworth field (1485), Henry VII seized 
Barnard Castle, and annexed it-to the 
Crown, where it remained vested for a 
long series of years.’’ : 

After passing through many other vicis- 
situdes of fortune, the details of which are 
more interesting to the antiquarian than to 
the general reader, this venerable edifice 
was granted, in 1640, to Sir Harry Vane, 
of Puritanical memory. With the want of 
imagination characteristic of the sect of 
religionists to which Sir Harry belonged, 
“ he dismantled this ancient and interesting 
seat, for the sake of selling the lead and tim- 
ber, and left it to crumble to the ruinous 
mass we now behold it, to the great indig- 
nation of the antiquarians of the succeeding 
century, who are very bitter in their com- 
ments upon this proceeding. It has con- 
tinued in the possession of Sir Harry’s 
descendants to this day, and the title and 
lordship of Barnard Castle is still vested in 
the ducal house of Cleveland.” *. 

The above woodcut represents Barnard 
Castle, as it now exists—silent, deserted, 
melancholy, and in ruins; looking out with 
its haggard face upon the wild scenery 
around, and half seeming to possess some 
spiritual affinity with the lonely moss that 
grows about its sides. Very happily has 
the artist chosen his accessories, and most 
pictorially has he embodied them The 


* See “The North of England Sketch Book and 
Magazine,” No. I, from which the substance of our 
brief historical sketch of Barnard Castle, together 
with the beautiful woodcut which heads this article, 
is derived. 


solitary figure in the foreground, standing 
with downcast head above the stony chasm 
to the right, almost suggests a romance in 
itself, more especially when coupled with 
the grim old ruin, the strange and ominous 
sky, and the desolation around. It is evi- 
dently 


“A wild and stormy night ; 
And the moon’s cadaverous light 
(Watery, and pale, and dim) 
Is toss’d about from rim to rim 
Of the black and drifting clouds 
That huddle through the air like crowds 
Of fantastic monsters, bent 
On some devilish intent.”* 


Such nights as this are the very best for 
beholding the shattered relics of the once 
en halls of feudal nobility. Their me- 
ancholy grandeur ill consorts with the 
taunting brilliance of a noon-day sun; 
but, in the night-darkness, or the melan- 
choly moonlight, they seem endued with a 
spiritual life of their own, and to stand forth 
like palpable phantoms of an age gone 
by. Sir Walter Scott knew this fact well, 
and has cautioned his readers, in an often- 
quoted passage, to view the ruins of Mel- 
rose by moonlight, rather than under the 
beams of “the all-beholding sun.” So 
knew Mr. Blacklock, when ‘. made the 
highly picturesque sketch of Barnard Cas- 
tle, which elicits these remarks; and so, 
apparently, feels the solitary figure before 
alluded to, who, braving the chance of a 
tempest upon the desolate moorlands 
around, is floating down the mystic streams 
of thought into the shadow-peopled land 
of the Past. 
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The Mutineer. 
A BALLAD NARRATIVE... 
BY EDMUND OLLIER. 


Part I. 
Away, away we"bounded 
Through the light and driving foam, 
With joke, and song, and dancing, 
And light hearts, towards our home. 
Oh, we sometimes grew nigh frantio 
At the thought of seeing home! 


A good stout breeze behind us, 
Foam-silver’d the dark blue; 
And the sails made joyous music 
As we swiftly onward flew, 
Like a moving mine of treasure 
From the land of far Peru. 


For weeks we sailed on, startling 
The’wide"solitudes with glee; 
Till at length one day a great calm 

Settled down upon the sea: 
The sick air fell a-swooning 
All along the swooning sea. 


From sail to sail the cobwebs 
Hung as motionless as clay; 
And on the trancéd ocean, 
’Neath our ship’s black shadow, lay 
Ascum of dust and feathers, 
Undisturb’d from day to day.* 


All around us and above us, 
From the morning till the night, 

The blue sky, and the blue sea 
Shone insufferably bright; 

And the tyrannous sun, all naked, 
Rode in floods of withering light. 


No sound, no change, no motion! 
’Twas a weary life we led, 

With the dazzling sea before us, 
And the scorching sun o’erhead. 

We thought of home; and it made us 
Almost wish that we were dead. 


No work had we—no pastime— 
Not a sail to shift or trim; 
Nothing to do but gaze out 
At the far horizon’s brim, 
Until the brain gat dizzy, 
And the eyes were sore and dim. 





* “In one placelay + 


Feathers and dust, to-day and yesterday.” 


DonneE—“ The Calm.” 


NO, 1362, 


- “Give us more air, or we perish, 


God in Heaven!” was our cry; 

“ For mercy’s.sake, great Father, 
Rouse this sullen lethargy! 

Oh, send Thy strong winds to us! 
Pile the waves up, mountain-high!” 


Yet still the sea lay moveless, 
And:the fierce sun crack’d our skin; 

But the fire above J felt not, 
So intense was that within. 

Oh, my soul in its sleep’ was strangled 
By the serpent-folds of Sin. 


For a Voice had come unto me, 
In the dead of night: I knew 
That all my face turn’d pallid, 
Though my blood was in a glow; 
For in the stark, stern silence, 
It came like a sudden blow: 


Saying, “Son of toil and hardship! 
Slave to others! ghost of care! 

Worm beneath the rich man’s chariot! 
Why has Fate thus left thee bare?” 


Saying, “ There is wealth all round thee:— 


Why should’st thou not have a share ?” 


All night that dreadful sentence 
Kept vibrating in my brain, 
And the Voice seem’d ever whispering 
In my ear those words of pain, 
With a fearful, slow distinctness, 
O’er, and o’er, and o’er again. 


Morn came: I rose; but all day 
Every eye my soul would cow; 
And I skulk’d about in corners, 
For I fear’d that all men now 
Might see my dark thoughts written 
On the paleness of my brow. 


And sometimes, when my forehead 


Seemed all swathed with maddening flame, 


I would seize the nearest mirror, 
Half in dread and half in shame, 

To see, with ghastly shuddering, 
If my face was still the same. 


As when we see, far, far off, 
Like a mere speck in the blue, 

A cloud, which slowly waxes, 
As the rushing blasts pursue, 

Till at length it hangs its black pall 
Right athwart the sky’s blithe hue: 


23 VOL, XLIX. 
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So at first that dread conception 


Forth the knives leap from their scabbards, 
Seem’d a faint and wavering gleam— 


With a sharp and hungry gleam, 


A thing that came and vanish’d, 
Like pale faces in a dream; 

But it grew and grew, and gloried 
In the pride of strength extreme, 


Till in time it fasten’d on me, 
Like a demon’s fangs clench’d tight: 
By day it was my messmate, 
And my bedfellow by night: 
’*Twas a Voice heard in my slumber, 
And a Phantom in my sight. 


Then outspake a comrade: { Brother, 
Every eye thy face doth cow, 

And thou skulk’st about in corners, 
As though all men fancied now 

They saw some dark thoughts written 
On the paleness of thy brow. 


“Tn thy sleep I hear thee muttering: 
Sometimes sharply dost thou wail, 

What time the ghostly moonlight 
Lies a-sleeping on the sail. 

Something weighs upon thy spirits; 
Speak, and tell me all thi tale.” . 


Then I spake.—A dreadful calmness 
In his fixed eyeballs reign’d, 

As I spake, which told me plainly 
That his soul was fully gain’d. 

Oh, the eye hath mightier language 
Than the tongue hath ere attain’d! 


And so, with devilish cunning, 
We crept on from man to man, 

And with words of honey’d poison 
Drew them over to our plan. 

In a week more, I was leader 
Of a fierce and reckless clan. 


And then, one sultry noontide, 

Upon deck we all did hie: 
Right in the hot mid-heavens 

Flamed the sun—God’s visible eyo; 
Below, the unconscious victims 

Slept their last sleep peacefully. 


So I went unto the ladder, 
And aloud I ’gan to call, 

“A breeze! a breeze! The sails fill! 
Come up quickly, one and all!” 

Good Lord! it was a strange sight, 
How they pour'd up, one and all! 


Fiercely lightning in the sun-glare— 
Then a shudder and a scream: 

Dying faces dropp’d all round me, 
Staring like a nightmare dream. 


For at once the whole assembly 
In close fight were dash’d about; 
Old and young, and strong and feeble, 
Hurl’ in one confused rout— 
One wild chaos, ever shifting, 
Of fierce faces, yell and shout; 


Cursing, stamping, wrestling, tugging; 
Deadly clash of weapons bare; 

Lips compressed in rigid passion; 
Cries that stunn’d the shuddering air; 

Blood, confusion, madness, terror, 
Frenzy, agony, despair! 


Thus we fought on, till our victims 
Dropp’d down heavily, and died.— 

Oh God! the deck was flooded 
With a hot and scarlet tide; 

Yea, the very sails were reeking, 
Like the weapons by our side. 


They lay there, gash’d and bloody, 
Yet with scarce a look of pain: 

So calm were their closed eyelids, 
I could hardly think them slain; 

But the silence that suceeeded_ 
Fell like lead upon my brain! 


I stood as one death-stricken; 

For methought the sky o’erhead 
Was throng’d with awful faces, 

Loéking down at me in dread: 
Below, the terrible ocean 

Seem’d one universal red. 


But we laugh’d, and drank, and feasted, 
And we danced and yell’d for glee, 
And trampled down the dead men 
In our fiendish jubilee. 
Their stillness made us shudder; 
So we flung them in the sea. 


Part II. 
Down, down they sank, and vanish’d, 
With a dull and heavy motion; 
Down, down, like thunder-bullets, 
In the flat and sheeted ocean. 
A few black beads came hurrying up, 
As if in wild commotion. 
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And behold! the sea seem’d waken’d 
From its stupor long and deep; 
For it moan’d, and wail’d, and over 
Its dull surface ’gan to creep 

A little restless heaving, 
Like to one who stirs in sleep. 


« A breeze, a breeze in earnest! 

How the sails gasp overhead! 
See, see! they fill! No longer 

Do they hang down gaunt and dead.” 
As I spake, a gust came panting, 

And the good ship forward sped. 


See the pallid-crested billows, 
How they plunge, and leap, and play, 
Like conscious things; while round them 
Flashes fast the silvery spray. 
Wine! wine! to quench the frenzy 
Of mad joy we've had to-day!” 


So we revell’d until sunset, 
Bearding the old stoic, Time, 

And, with drunken-headed folly, 
Belching forth unmeaning rhyme. 

But soon we found that Vengeance 
Is twin-sister unto Crime. 


For above the sharp horizon 

Came a cloud of wondrous height, 
Which bore within its bosom 

A portentous noon-day night— 
A solid roof of blackness 

Gash’d with livid veins of light. 


And the wind got up and panted, 
And the sea grew ghastly pale 

With death-white foam, and shifted 
To and fro with restless wail; 

And rear’d, and sank, and shudder’d, 
As it felt some coming gale. 


Then a rushing noise swept onward, 
Dashing all sounds into one. 

The waves, like agonised faces, 
Up and down did wildly run. 

Through clefts in the iron twilight 
Stared the bloody-visaged Sun. 


He stared, good Lord, full at us, 
With a red and woful gleam. 

—QOh God, I saw their faces 
Looking out of every beam, 

Each a million times repeated; 
And I dropp’d down with a scream. 


But the coming tempest roused me 
Into action: else I might 

Have lain there until doomsday, 
Lost to sense and motion quite. 

So up I rose—but not 
Until the Sun was out of sight. 


Part III. 
Away! The winds seem frantic, 
And the waves are mad with pain; 
How they writhe, and boil, and wrestle, 
And heave up, and sink again! 
Rave on! This outer tempest 
Lulls the tempest of the brain. 


And now the darkness open’d 
With the lightning’s horrid grin. 

Again the dead men’s faces, 
Swarming, swarming far within 

The path of the quick red fire! 
These thy wages are, O Sin! 


The darkness closed around us. 

Then a voice was heard, which said: 
“ For six days shalt thou wander 

Through this Ocean of the Dead: 
On the seventh, the dark waters 

Shall unite above thy head. 


“ Ye have strangled your own being: 
’Gainst yourselves ye do rebel: 

Ye have wed with Death, the Spectre 
And Destroyer: ye must dwell 

With stark annihilation, 
Wherein lies the deepest Hell.” 


It ceas’d—that deadly whisper: 
The deep ocean heard the sound, 
And hung its head, and listened: 
The winds stopp’d in their wild boun 
And laid them down int quiet, tos 
For the Shadow of Death hung round. 


The blood in our hearts stopp’d beating, 
And the very air fell dead; 

The wheels of Life lay moveless; 
And behold! when darkness fled, 

The sky, my God! was crumbling 
Slowly, slowly overhead. 


Oh, drearily the ocean 

Stretch’d away beneath the cye; 
Oh, drearily above us 

Hung the blind and ghastly sky; 
Oh, drearily did all things 

Like a curse upon us lie. 
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The livid light it shrivell’d, 
As it fell upon the sea, 

And turn’d to loathsome creatures, 
Staring forth full drearily: 

But all were dead and moveless— 
Dead and moveless as the sea. 


Ever and anon we floated 
Past some swampy island’s ledge, 
Where strange trees, black and jagged, 
Leant across the water’s edge: 
But there was not air sufficient 
To upheave the drowsy sedge. 






And once we pass’d alongside 

Of a low and sandy creek, 
Where a man lay, dead or sleeping, 

And his mouth was very meek: 
But there was not air enough 

To stir the dust upon his cheek. 


Still slowly moved we onward 


Through the black and waveless deep; _ 


And still the heavy silence 
Over everything did creep—~ 

The heavy, heavy silence, ; 
And the dull and dreamless sleep! 


We could not talk to cheer us, 
For our speech had vanished; 
—WNor stir: sweet Life, the Angel, 

From our bodies forth had fled; 
—Nor think; or if we thought, 
It was of Death and of the dead. 





So pass’d the first six days, 
Upon the seventh, when the sea 

Ope’d, and we felt our vessel 
Sinking down perceptibly, 

I heard my own heart praying; 
And at first it startled me. 


It cried: “ Oh, Heaven, hear me! 

Give me back again my breath! 
Oh, let me not be mated, 

Like a beast, to beastly Death. 
It is for Life—for Being— 

That my spirit hungereth! 


“Let me live, oh Heart of sil things, 
Whom to Love means but to Know; 

Let me live, that I may see Thee 
Plainly, even here below; 

Let me live, Thou wondrous Life-fount, 
Though Life bring extremest woe! 








“ Death’s beginning is ite ending: 
Life, in thousand different ways, 
To higher Life attaineth, 
Opening vistas through earth’s haze, 
Till mortal vision faileth 
In the glory and the blaze. 







“Oh, let me catch some portion 
Of the Life that lies within 
The earth, and sky, and ocean! 

—I will love my kith and kin, 
And in rivers of repentance 
I will wash away my sin.” 


Iceas'd.—The ship sank lower, 

And I gave a quick, sharp scream; 
And lo, the ghastly vision 

Dropp’d from off me like a dream: 
The breath of Life made music 

In my heart. 'Twas bliss extreme. 


I stood outside my cottage 
On the yellow ocean sand: 

Fresh breezes from the water 
Went a-dancing o’er the land: 

Singing to the red-lipp’d sea-shells, 
Throbb’d the white waves on the strand. 


Each sight and sound about me 
Dropp’d a blessing on my head: 
The fierce and moody devil 
From my blood had vanishéd; 
Heaven's breath fells weetly on me; 
And I felt that Death was dead. 








The Buty of Hope. 


BY JOHN A. HERAUD. 


Of “the pleasures of hope” much has 
been finely said and much more finely 
sung; but the prosaic and humbler side of 
the subject has been seldom approached, 
perhaps even seldom meditated. The 
mere faculty and power of hope, as a men- 
tal and moral constituent of the human 
being, implies, as even the tyro in logic 
may conceive, a right in man to indulge in 
its visions, however luxurious; but no 
right can exist without a co-relation to 
duty, as its natural precedent and necessary 
sequel. The practice of claiming a right 
without acknowledging the responsibilities 
involved in its possession, forms one of 
the general evils that equally afflict both 
society and individuals. Moral and poli- 
tical reasoners, indeed, much insist on this, 
and proceed at once to remind the owner 
of a right, that he has also consequent 
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‘duties, which it is at his peril to forget. 
The possessor of power or property be- 
comes indeed tyrannic, if, while advancing 
the former, he neglects to satisfy the latter. 
Nothing, in the world’s history, neverthe- 
less, has been more common; and all the 
revolutions that have been needful to 
change the face of affairs, have been found, 
when philosophically examined, to be 
owing mainly to this cause. But, how 
clearly soever the principle just announced 
may seem to manifest itself in its political 
and moral relations, we are wont strange- 
ly to overlook it, in reference to the state 
and condition of our intellectual develop- 
ment, though nothing perhaps can be more 
important than the application of it, asa 
law, to the subject of education, which, 
in these times, has become one of the 
greatest interest and most serious consi- 
deration. We cannot then better employ 
a small portion of thought and time, than 
in casting what light we can on this neg- 
lected, though highly fruitful, topic. 
Nothing is more certain than that people 
in general are far from thinking it a duty 
to exercise and improve those faculties 
with which they are gifted; nay, there are 
many who may even think it a presump- 
tion. This is a poor and miserable way 
of dealing with our talents. Wherefore 


should we, say they, cultivate memory, 
funcy, imagination, when, for the routine 
duties of our position, the small amount of 
development that we now enjoy is quite 


sufficient? Wherefore? we reply, that you 
may be thereby empowered to fulfil still 
higher duties, and be still more beneficial 
in the sphere of your influence! The 
question — betrays a self-satisfied indo- 
lence, and the dispute is merely one be- 
tween idleness and industry. Such per- 
sons are, in fact. as neglectful of their 
rights as of their duties. They sink into a 
degree of deadness in regard to both, and 
have voluntarily surrendered their privi- 
leges as living beings. They grow not 
either in statue or in grace, but make 
themselves dwarfs in spite of nature’s pur- 
poses, from the sheer perversity of inac- 
tion, and the rebellious supineness of a 
lunatic resolution. It is, to some extent, a 
species of suicide. 

It may, however, be said that, touching 
the faculties of memory, fancy and imagi- 
nation, the inaction may simply arise from 
want of ambition, and that all men are not 
called upon to be professors of science or 
writers of verse. This may be; yet this 
would not absolve an individual in refus- 
ing to instruct his soul with knowledge, 
or to secure his delight in the same by 
preserving its results in expressive symbols 
for future uses. But in regard to the 
faculty of which we are treating, namely, 
hope; it is, in its immediate effects, purely 
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of a personal character. Without it there 
is no spring to human endeavour; no man 
would lift a little finger to perform the 
most trifling action unless in expectation 
of some future good to himself or others. 
We should scarcely care to live through 
the day were we not capable of conceiving 
some promise for to-morrow, or could we 
despair of to-morrow’s coming at all. 
What though yesterday deceived us, to- 
morrow may realize our wishes. And 
thus, from day to day, from first to last, 
we pursue some phantom of human hap- 
piness, which, even if it be illusion, is occu- 
ation and exercise. It is the rule of our 
ife, indeed, that the game which we start 
and run down, however valuable, shall be 
less pleasing than the chase itself to the 
hunter; who finds his reward not in the 
prey which he has secured, but in the 
quickened eye, the lengthened breath, and 
the firmer nerve which he has acquired by 
the labour and the sport, What then 
though it be proved that, while 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blest,” 


if the waters from the fountain of hope 
must, to maintain their healthy condition, 
continue toflow? ‘To stop the fountain is 
to lose the river—to convert the river into 
a lagune were to render it little better than 
a stagnant pond—the one were mere pri- 
vation, the other perpetual annoyance and 
unwholesome irritation, No; better it is 
to recognise the existence of the faculty 
and permit its natural operation. And to 
this passive indulgence of it there will pro- 
bably be found few objectors. 

But it is to the active improvement of the 
mental power in question that we desire to 
direct attention. There are, unfortunately, 
people who persist in looking on the 
gloomy side of things; who refuse to anti- 
cipate the future except with fear, or mere- 
ly negative hope. Their expectations are 
modest, and they calculate only on receiv- 
ing the smallest possible sum of good, in 
order that they may not be deceived, 
and slavishly limit their aspirations by the 
standard of the probable recompense. 
Strange intatuation!—which precludes, by 
the mode of proceeding, the possibility of a 
larger reward in a previous resolution not 
to merit more than the smallest. Nay, 
worse; since the laws by which the process 
of hope is regulated are eternal and irre- 
sistible; and since, by virtue of those laws, 
the promises of hope, however small, must 
exceed the performance of them by fer- 
tune; the suicidal mania against which we 
are warning the reader, probably precludes 
any amount of recompense at all. And 
thus individuals of this sort pass the best 
period of their lives in a state of vis iner- 
tig, and suffer perpetual ennui from the 
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want of occupation. Ultimately they sink 
into despair or idiotcy, and, in either case, 
fall out of the rank of rational beings. 
Much happier, of course, is a disposition 
to contemplate the world at its brightest 
aspect. Persons of this turn of mind will, 
contrary to every reasonable ground of 
expectation, cherish and encourage in 
themselves the most delusive and extrava- 
gant hopes. Theology recognizes cases in 
which even this mode of proceeding is law- 
ful; in which the truly pious are indeed 
called upon, as a religious duty, to “hope 
against hope.’’ But in relation to merely 
mundane affairs, there is not, and cannot, 
from the nature of the thing, be any such 
rule. Hope here must submit to reason, 
like a truly amiable bride that wins best 
by yielding most, and admits into her 
councils, prudence as her bridesmaid and 
wisdom as her mother. What we mean 
then by the duty of hope, is no obligation 
to encourage the habit of castle-building 
in the air, or dreaming in the daytime with 
the eyes open, too often to the exclusion of 
that work in which consists the only valid 
assurance of prosperity. No! but by re- 
cognizing the existence of the power, and 
the right of its exercise, to suggest the 
expediency of properly regulating its ope- 
ration, so that on the one hand it may not 
fall into desuetude, or on the other fructify 
into extravagance. We would place too 


the duty of so regulating the faculty among 
the active rather than the passive duties, 


that reason may be preserved in a condi- 
tion of vigilance, and attention kept con- 
stantly alive to its operations, so that the 
pe be, in all cases, Leoidaishe conducted, 
and, in particular, preserved from diseased 
development. For we shall do well to re- 
member, as the elegant Burke calls upon 
us to do, “that great parts are a great 
trust; and that mistaken or misapplied 
virtues, if they are not as pernicious as 
vice, frustrate, at least, their own natural 
tendencies, and disappoint the purposes of 
the great Giver.” Such foretaste of hap- 
piness as man can command in his present 
earthly state, depends on activity, and 
“not,” as Sir James Macintosh justly ob- 
serves, “upon torpor, not upon sentimen- 
tality, but upon the due exercise of our 
various faculties.” “In this state of man’s 
life,” says Lord Bacon, “God and angels 
alone should be lookers on.” 

Moreover, we all the more insist upon the 
activity of the duty, in order to counteract 
some incorrect notions which the young 
especially conceive from the study of ro- 
mance. The best writers of fiction are not 
free from censure in this respect. None 
can have a higher respect than we for 
Miss Frederica Bremer, whose stories are 
sometimes transcripts from actual life, only 
a little idealized; but concerning our pre- 


sent argument she has a tale, entitled 
“‘Hope,”’ which, however beautiful in other 
respects, offends against the stern and 
be facts of experience. After de- 
scribing her hero as one whose only guide 
in the pilgrimage of life was “ hope,” and 
acknowledging at the outset that its “path 
is rough and stony and hard to tread,’ she 
makes him surmount the great difficulty 
of his position, not by successful exertion, 
but by lucky accident. His curiosity leads 
him to stand at his window, and his oppo- 
site neighbour recognises and delivers him 
from a state of hopeless destitution. Not 
such are the ordinary experiences of life, 
and the young mind should be cautioned 
against trusting in such chances for eman- 
cipation from hard work, or, what is still 
worse, the want of work, the absence of 
employment. The rough and stony path 
of actual existence is not to be travelled 
without labour, and men must, in one 
sense or ether, either work or beg their 
way along it, in all conditions, to the pros- 
perous and adverse, or lie down and 
perish. For even if the evils of the phy- 
sical man may by chance be thus assuaged, 
there are intellectual and moral eminences 
yet to be conquered; and if these remain 
unwon, the last estate of such a person, 
though saved from the ordeal of poverty 
and labour, must needs be worse than the 
first. Let us then look at the subject in 
its whole extent, and not deceive ourselves 
by a partial examination. Hope is not to 
be abused, and made an excuse for indo- 
lence, but a motive for activity. “It is 
not the man,” says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“who looks around him from the top ofa 
high mountain at a beautiful prospect, on 
the first moment of opening his eycs, who 
has the true enjoyment of that noble 
sight; it is he who ascends the mountain 
from a miry meadow, or ploughed field, or 
a barren waste, and who works his way 
up to it, step by step, scratched and ha- 
rassed. by thorns and briars, with here a 
hollow that catches his foot, and theres 
clump that forces him all the way back to 
find outa new path; it is he who attains 
to it through toil and danger, and with the 
strong contrast on his mind of the difficul- 
ties -he has encountered; it is he who enjoys 
the beauties that suddenly blaze upon him; 
they cause an expansion of ideas, in har- 
mony with the expansion of the view; he 
glories in its glory, and his mind opens to 
conscious exaltation; such as the man who 
was born and bred on that commanding 
height, with all the loveliness of prospect, 
and fragrance, and variety, and plenty, and 
luxury of every sort, around, above, bee 
neath, ean never know, can have no idea 
of.’’ 
Such then is the advantage of being 
born in a condition of life which makes 
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exertion needful; such is the office of hope 
—to supply motion and stimulus for such 
exertion; and such the duty of improving 
the privilege which, by the benevolence of 
nature, has been confided to the steward- 
ship of man. 





The Bisagreeable Lovger. 
A Tats or Rustic Lire. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


Aunie Rickworth was only a farmer’s 
daughter; but Annie Rickworth was a 
very pretty girl. Every body thought so; 
and I believe that Annie had some little 
notion of the fact herself, though, when 
people insinuated as much, she would of 
course receive their opinions with the 
usual “Ia, now, what nonsense!” and the 
“How you do go on!” &c. &c., followed 
by a pretty titter of confusion, a stray 
glance at a looking-glass perhaps, or a lit- 
tle twitching of a ringlet. 

Annie was not very tall, but of what 
one would call a pretty dancing height; of 
slender, yet rounded proportions, and that 
ease of movement constituting natural 
grace. Her falling shoulders, and classi- 
cally formed head, with glossy brown hair 
wreathed around it; her dark almond- 
shaped eyes, whose richly fringed lids re- 

osed upon cheeks which, when unexcited, 
Poasted no more than the white-rose tint; 
were said to be rather perilous objects of 
contemplation to the young men of the 
neighbourhood. Her slender nose was.a 
trifle perhaps of the aquiline, and the little 
bud of a mouth might have been suspected 
of pouting, only that just as the suspicion 
was awakened, it would sink into all man- 
ner of smiling dimples, as though saying, 
“La, I was only in fun;” and then at suc 
times the dark fringed eyelids would be 
raised, and the spirit of the almond-shaped 
eyes would press forth, and then—oh, I 
believe you! 

Annie had two sisters; of course Annie 
was the youngest as well as the prettiest, 
which, had she been the heroine of a fairy 
tale, would have been but right and pro- 
per, you know; but Annie was no heroine; 
she was, as has been already stated, only 
a farmer's daughter, the scene of our stor 
being nothing more than a farm-house. 
have said that Annie had two sisters, but 
Ihave not yet announced that they were 
about to be married; such, however, was 
the case, and the Misses Rickworth had 
each her suitor—her betrothed—her sweet- 
heart—her young man; and was to be led 
to the hymenial altar—to be wedded—to 

‘enter the pale of matrimony—to be spiced, 
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according as the taste, usage, and notions 
of the reader may prefer to express it. 

Having endeavoured to describe one 
pretty girl, I fear I have scarce nerve for 
a repetition of what must, after all, be but 
matter of taste; to vary the subject, there- 
fore, I must be allowed to introduce the 
— in perspective of these two vil- 

age belles. 

Mr. Peter Pennythread then, being dis- 
tinguished not only by the acceptance of 
Miss Jane Rickworth, but universally al- 
lowed to be the “glass of fashion” and 
“‘ observed of all observers,” in the village 
of Merrivale, justly claims my first atten- 
tion. 

This young gentleman had recently 
quitted a dashing emporium of fashion in 
London, to set up on his own account in 
the country; his newly-opened shop glow- 
ed triumphantly with all the varied hues 
that judiciously selected haberdashery 
could boast of displaying; and many a 
dress-loving maiden, as she contemplated 
the bright array of fluttering ribbands, de- 
licate laces, rich silks, and curiously work- 
ed collars, would sigh, as whispering to 
herself that Miss Jane Rickworth was a 
lucky girl. No gveat compliment to the 
merits of the gentleman, perhaps; how- 
ever, we must let that pass, for Mr. Penny- 
thread had far higher recommendations in 
the eyes of his Dulcinea; indeed, she al- 
ways gave out that he was a very superior 
sort of person, and when in London, had 
moved in: first-rate fashionable society; 
had been often to the Surrey theatre and 
Astley’s, which of course made him a judge 
of acting; indeed, he had once or twice 
acted himself at a private theatre; whe- 
ther as Cato or Harlequin she wasn’t quite 
sure (Mr. P.’s leaps over the counter, to 
save the trouble of going round, might 
have suggested the latter); but she knew 
it was some such great character. Mr. 
Pennythread was poetical too; oh, I as- 
sure you he would make riddles and cha- 
rades with anybody, and acrostics upon 
the name of Jane, which was undoubtedly 
very gallant, at all events; and once or 
twice, some effusions of his had adorned 
the columns of a county paper, sometimes 
on a “maiden’s smile,’’ sometimes on a 
“ maiden’s tear,” sometimes on a “ charm- 
ing maid,” sometimes on a “cruel maid;” 
and as they were always signed P. P., 
some people thought that meant “ Pretty! 
Pretty!” the young boarding-school ladies 
especially. 

Mr. Pennythread was extremely natty 
in his habiliments, and sported a great 
diversity of ties and under-waistcoats, 
though, to be sure, considering they were 
always at hand, that was not to be so much 
wondered at. It was a pity that Mr. Pen- 
nythread’s coat was made so tight in the 
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arms, because, as they depended from his 
shoulders, the idea was always suggested 
of his having borrowed those of somebody 
else, that were extremely shy of being on 
terms of easy acquaintance with his sides. 
Whether he was handsome or not, must 
have been, after all, mere matter of taste; 
he was short of stature, and of small di- 
mensions, which was to be regretted, on 
account of his head being somewhat of the 
largest; his complexion was pale and 
freckled; his eyes and eyebrows very light; 
and his nose something of the bottle kind; 
his hair, which he occasionally combed 
with his fingers, was of the hue that vulgar 
people designate carrotty, and which Miss 
Jane would sometimes tenderly hint might 
be dyed; and though the gentleman dis. 
approved of the measure, it was the gene- 
ral opinion that, when Miss Jane should 
have become his “better half,” she would 
not only have her way about dyeing Mr. 
Pennythread’s hair, but would perhaps 
often “ comb his head” into the bargain! 

As for Miss Betsy, the second sister, she 
was well content to take up with Bob 
Bunch, who united the’ respectable calling 
of market-gardener and greengrocer, with 
much credit and profit to himself. He 
was a good-natured, rosy-faced young 
man, whose appearance afforded much 
ene of future rotundity and good fel- 
owship; his features were not remarkable 
for snything but a very wide mouth, ever 
ready for astonishment, admiration, an 
overpowering roar of laughter, or a jolly 
glass with anybody disposed to share it 
with him; for Bob was no teetotaller—a 
circumstance often mentioned by Mr. Pen- 
nythread with a sigh. 

“In course,” observed Bob Bunch, “ in 
course, my dear Betsy, I know’s as Penny- 
thread’s a precious good cut above the like 
o’me: he’s quite tip-top you know, on ac- 
count of his coming from Lunnon; where 
he went to the the-a-tur, an Hashley’s, 
Bartlemy Fair, an all them genteel places: 
as for me, Betsy, you’ll never see me no 
otherwise than you see me at this here 
moment (here Mr. Bunch took a long 
draught of beer), and I can only say, my 
gal, that what I hoffer you, is a snug house, 
an a tidyish business, an a onest art.” 

Such were the two pair of lovers occu- 
pying farmer Rickworth’s cleanly sanded 
parlour one fine summer afternoon. There 
were gay bow-pots in the highly polished 
grate, and flower-pots by the door, that 
opened by a little white-paled garden to 
the high-road: above it hung a cage en- 
closing a blackbird, merrily trilling forth 
his sweet, heartsome song, and by the side 
of which Annie loved dearly to sit with 
her work, and she was there at that mo- 
ment; and her work re tee to be a 
grey worsted stocking of her father’s, in 
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which she was very dutifully employed in 
mending a hole. And the old farmer him- 
self was there, in his high-backed wooden 
chair, a mug of beer at his side, and a pi 
in his mouth; for farmer Rickworth was 
a fine sturdy old fellow, and strictly ad- 
hered to all Bis old ways—among the rest, 
his old pipe; he called it his “ gun;” and 
when he told Annie to fetch him his “gun,” 
he would call her Annie-Nannie, a sort of 
coaxing repetition, it is presumed, suggest- 
ed by the overflowing of paternal fondness, 
He was now established on the other side 
of the open door, opposite to Annie, the 
other being further back in the apartment. 
The worthy farmer bad lost his dame 
some years back; but he still loved that 
cheerful sunny room, where he inhaled the 
fragrance of his own hay field, and viewed 
from thence his cattle and sheep tranquilly 
browsing; and would turn with satisfac- 
tion and gratitude to Heaven to look upon 
those of his family yet spared to him. 

His glance now rested upon his young- 
est daughter, as she sat before him, quiet- 
ly drawing forth her long needlefull of 
grey worsted. “Come, come, Annie; 
Annie-Nannie, what are you arter? All 
behind gal, all behind! You knows as 
them gals and their sweethearts will be 
wanting their slops (the farmer’s polite 
term for tea) afore they fetches their walk, 
Come, come, be alive, gal; be alive! How 
do you do, mister?’ This salutation was 
addressed to a genteel young man, at 
whose approach Annie hastily arose to 
prepare the “slops,” in another part of the 
room. 

The visitor, who had glanced rather with 
embarassment towards the female part of 
the company, and had appeared much re- 
lieved by the removal of Annie, now ap- 
proached with a smile that added much to 
the native beauty of his countenance: he 
was of pleasing figure and address; though 
his habiliments denoted straightened cir- 
cumstances, his coat being what I believe 
is called “ seedy,” and the rest of his attire, 
though with scrupulously clean linen, ex- 
hibiting all the tokens of a struggle with 
incompetent means. 

Before we age it may be as well to 
state that this young man was a Mr. 
George Forester, who had about six 
months previously arrived in the village 
from a distant part of the country, and 
was unknown to all but Josiah Crib, the 
attorney, whom he served in the capacity 
of clerk, and that Mr. Crib not being able 
to accommodate his assistant in his own 
house, had applied to farmer Rickworth, 
who at the time happened to have a room 
to let in his. Now this was a proceeding 
that had occasioned much village conver- 
sation, imputing extreme censure to farmer 
Rickworth for admitting to his house a 
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ung man so good-looking, poor, and de- 
are ideal; shen he had remaining at 
one three young, single, and handsome 
daughters—to be sure two of them were 
known to be engaged; but what of that? 
Of course people would talk; and wasn’t 
there Annie? she was not engaged; and 
was prettiest of the three! Ah! there was 
no mother now to guide the family. Had 
the clever, bustling Dame Rickworth been 
still living, such an improper arrangement 
would never have taken place: she would 
never have allowed such a thing! No, 
that she wouldn’t. Annie so young and so 
pretty! and the lodger young—wasn’t it 
shocking! and good-looking too. How 
abominable! Farmer Rickworth was a 
good sort of man, no doubt; a really very 
good sort of man in his way, but no more 
fit to have the charge of young daughters 
than——, and then they all suddenly found 
out that it was no business of theirs; which 
they might have found out before they be- 
gan, and saved themselves so much trouble; 
but what then would have become of the 
village conversations. ‘ 

But to return to farmer Rickworth and 
his lodger. 

“Walk in mister; walk in,’ said the 
farmer, after his blunt fashion. 

“I thank you, sir,” replied the young 
man, with an air of diffidence, “I’m 
rather in haste, and only looked in just 
to settle the little account between us. 
I—I thought you had been alone, Mr. 
Rickworth,” and the young man as he 
spoke, ‘glanced vere | towards Jane and 
Betsy; turning his back most determinately 
upon Annie. “Mr. Rickworth,” he con- 
tinued, turning over a few shillings; “I 
wish to settle weekly, and I think you will 
find this to be correct.” 

“Why, there now!”’ replied the farmer, 
“there ain’t no call for you being so 
petickler. I never see sitch a chap-as you 
be, for my part and portion! tan’t no 
manner 0’ consequence if ’tan’t convenient 
like,” he added, scanning involuntarily the 
youth’s sorry garment, and with an intui- 
tive delicacy of which he was scarcely con- 
scious, as quickly withdrawing his eyes. 
“Walk in, Mister Forester,’ he continued; 
“walk in, sir; never mind them gals; hap 
you'll take a - o’ their slop, hey?” 

“No—I thank you, farmer,” replied the 
young man, colouring deeply as he turned 
away. 

“Well, then, hap you'll take a drop 
wi'me. Don’t say no now, if you will. 
Annie, bring a glass.” 

“Well, Mr. Rickworth,” said the youth, 
“I won’t be unsocial neither: here’s your 
good health, sir.” 

“Thankee, thankee: that be hearty 
now.” 


So said Bob Bunch; who, upon the in- 
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troduction of more beer, ventured to leave 
the side of his dear Betsy. Mr. Penny- 
thread, being a tee-totaller, of course re- 
mained where he was; and George Fo- 
rester, after a little sociable conversation 
with farmer Rickworth, in which the two 

oung men occasionally joined, shook 

ands cheerfully with them, bowed very 
stiffly and coldly to the Misses Rickworth, 
and, without taking the slightest notice of 
Annie, took his departure. 

He was scarcely out of hearing when 
Miss Jane began—“ What a disagreeable 
creature!” she exclaimed. 

“Tm sure I quite hate the sight of him,” 
said Miss Betsy. 

Annie, who was poring more closely 
than ever over the stocking, which she had 
resumed, was silent. 

“T can’t think, father,” continued Miss 
Jane, “how you came to take such a disa- 
greeable lodger.” 

“ Downright rude to us all three,” chimed 
in Miss Betsy. “ As for Annie—he quite—” 

“La! Betsy,” said Annie, at last, “I'm 
sure I don’t care.” 

“Of course you don’t, dear,’ exclaimed 
both sisters in a breath; “but to see that 
disagreeable, disgusting fellow, with his 
stiff, proud ways—to be sure he doves just 
manage to lift his hat from his formal look- 
ing head when he meets us; and he takes 
care to keep as much out of our way as 
he possibly can; and as for poor Annie, 
I’m sure I saw him but the other day cross 
the road that he might’nt meet her, and I 
don’t think he has spoken to her once 
since he has been in the house. Has he 
now, Annie?” 

“La! Jane, what does it signify?” re- 
plied Annie, with a toss of her pretty chin; 
“T wish you wouldn’t talk of the disagree- 
able creature at all.” 

“ He can talk fast enough to Mrs. Crib 
and her sister, old Miss Tabitha Mumble- 
well,” observed Mr. Pennythread; “ay, 
and walk with them too. I’m sure they 
all three came into my shop t’other day, 
as gay as you please; but I really think 
his behaviour to Annie—” 

“Now, Mr. Pennythread,” interrupted 
Annie, the white-rose of her cheek deep- 
ening considerably; ‘ I must request, sir, 
that you don’t say anything more about 
that disagreeable young man.” 

Annie spoke and looked with such an 
air of pretty offended dignity as to attract 
even the notice of her father, who pro~- 
fessed, according to his own frequent boast, 
“never to mind them gals, when they was 
all a gabbling together.” 

“Hillo! hillo!” he now exclaimed, 
“what be ye arter there, all on ye? a 
hauling folks over the coals as soon as 
their backs be turned. The chap be a 
good chap; an a steady chap; an a always 
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pays right an reg’lar—a’ jist what old 
Crib said he was, all upright an down- 
right, an no mistake: only jist ’cause a 
don’t go a jabbering, an a gallivanting 
*bout wi’ a parcel o’ gals—Hollo, Annie! 
hey my little Annie-Nannie! don’tee look 
so glum, lass; thee’llt never get married if 
thee doo’s.” 

“La! father,” replied Annie, rather pet- 
tishly, “I don’t wish to be married— I shall 
stay with yeu—I never mean to marry.” 

“Oh, don’t thee! That be quite another 
thing, sartinly;’’ observed her father, with 
sly gravity, settling himself in his chair. 
“Thee don’t never mean to marry—till 
thee’s ax’d; eh, Annie-Nannie?” The 
worthy farmer was so tickled with this 
very novel stroke of wit, that he fairly 
chuckled himself into a _ violent fit 
of coughing.’ “Ay, my little Annie- 
Nannie,” continued : when he recovered, 
“never do thee mind: thee be a good girl, 
bless’ee! and I pray thee may’st always 
remain so. It be but a dirty world to 
walk in sometimes sure-ly; but you see 
there be one straight path, Annie, as goes 
through it all the way—it be called com- 
mon honesty; it be precious narrow some- 
times, to be sure; but while you walk in’t 
you'll be sure to keep your footing, and 
not be draggled by the mire o’ dirty ways; 
and by keeping yourself clean i’ this world, 
you'll be fit-for another, as I’ve often told 
you: as for anything else, my child, 
why, it be—it be—dang it! I beant no 
schollard, it be—all gammon.” 

Having arrived at this conclusion, the 
worthy farmer crossed his legs, and with 
his pipe in his mouth, continued to smoke 
with all the dignity of an English farmer 
upon his own freehold. 

Meanwhile the two pair of lovers sat 
apart; they had all four their heads on 
one side—the heads of lovers are, I be- 
lieve, usually so; indicative, perhaps, of 
their being a little on the turn. It was 
sunset; and beaming with all the subduing 
associations of that delightful hour. Mr. 
Pennythread was the first to make an 
observation, in a low voice, to his own fair 
one, about the evening sky, and the song 
of the nightingale in the lone vale, which, 
ending in a proposal to take a little stroll, 
the pair of lovers set forth arm-in-arm, and 
in appropriate sentimental mood. Mr. 
Bunch looked after them for a minute; but 
not presuming to emulate his genteel rela- 
tive in perspective—simply remarked that 
there had been a fine growing shower, and 
asked his dear Betsy if she would not like 
to “fetch a walk,” and see “how the cab- 
bages and inguns comed on.” As for 
farmer Rickworth, he appeared to sud- 
denly recollect something, as, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe, he started 
from his chair, saying, ‘“ By goles! he 
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must look arter them men,” and was soon 
stumping across the farmyard. 

Thus Annie, poor little “ Annie-Nannie,” 
was left quite alone—for Annie had no 
lover to ask her to take a pleasant evening 
walk. Many wondered that pretty Annie 
Rickworth hadn’t a lover; and I shrewdly 
suspect that Annie had some little private 
wonderment upon that subject herself; 
more than perhaps she was exactly con- 
scious of. She remained for a little while, 
still pondering over her father’s worsted 
stocking, but somehow her work didn’t 
progress. She couldn't help every now 
and then looking up to observe to herself, 
what a sweet evening it was, and how 
pleasant it would be to have somebody to 
walk with. Both ker sisters were en- 
gaged, so that she had no companion now; 
and Annie looked out at the beautiful 
scene, but she quickly drew in her head 
again, with deepened colour, and anger in 
her pretty face—for she had just seen her 
father’s “‘ disagreeable lodger.” However, 
his back was to her, for he was going from 
the house, and walking very fast; and 
Annie was very glad that the disagreeable 
man hadn’t seen her. Nevertheless, though 
he was gone, she closed both door and 
window, and seated herself to resume her 
work; but I don’t know how it was, every- 
thing about her appeared to have combined 
to oppose her notable resolve; everythin 
appeared to have become what is call 
“sixes and sevens.” Her thimble and 
scissors were both “absent without leave;” 
the kitten, after rolling and tangling the 
ball of worsted, in every perplexing direc- 
tion, had concluded its exploits by creeping 
inside the stocking, and making holes for 
its own private amusement. Annie had, of 
course, lost her favourite darning needle; 
and as with the one she substituted she 
continued to perforate her finger, without 
improving her work, she at length threw 
it down in a pet, and magnanimously re- 
solved to run up stairs to her own room, 
lotk herself in, and indulge in a guod 
hearty cry about—she didn’t exactly know 
what. 

Oh, Annie! Oh, Annie-Nannie! And 
what on earth can make you, as you are 
sitting on the side of your little tent-bed- 
stead, what can make you sob, and sob, in 
that desperate way?  Ar’nt you ashamed 
of yourself, Annie-Nannie? I believe 
Annie kept asking herself this question, 
now and then, between her heart-rendi 
sobs, and was as glad as a blubbering gir 
could be, that nobody saw her; but that 
she had what young maidens calla good 
comfortable cry all to herself. Still, 
what was it all about? Was it because 
her two sisters were going to be married? 
—fie! That would Toes been wrong— 
wicked! Because she hadn’t any one to 
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walk with? that would have been foolish. 
It certainly wasn’t because her father’s 
disagreeable lodger behaved to her with 
such marked rudeness: oh! no, no! She 
was glad of that—quite glad! She had 
such a dislike to him! Umph! there was 
no love lost, she could tell him, a disagree- 
able fellow! 

And here Annie’s indignant feelings 
greatly contributed to the recovery of 
her composure; and a glimpse of her- 
self in her little, light, tumble-about look- 
ing glass, contributed a good deal more to 
that desirable end: since, to confess the 
truth, the white-rose tinted cheeks were 
terribly mottled and spotted; the pretty 
slender nose was swelled, as also were the 
almond-shaped eyes; so Annie, after think- 
ing to herself that she felt better, and that 
it must have been the weather that had 
made her cry so, thought that she would 
leave off, and accordingly began twisting 
and arranging her dark brown hair before 
the glass, with just now and then, perhaps, 
alittle convulsive sob, or slight sniff, as 
vestiges of the recent outbreak. 

A trifling headache, being a very na- 
tural result, she opened the windows for 
air. How strange things happen some- 


times! Just at that moment the disagree- 
able lodger returned, and Annie immedi- 
ately drew in her head, for she knew what 
a fright she had made of herself, and his 
back wasn’t to her now—to be sure it 
much signified what he thought of her looks. 


Good gracious, how she did hate the sight 
of that man! At the same moment she 
heard her father’s voice below, calling 
about him in his usual bustling manner; 
and Annie, after having availed herself of 
nature’s never-failing cosmetic, a plentiful 
bathe of cold spring water, unlocked the 
door, and ran down stairs, calling out, 
“I’m coming, father,’ in her usual cheer- 
ful voice. ‘The two pair of lovers had also 
returned; and as Annie entered the apart- 
ment, her father, with an air of mock = 
liteness, was pulling a front lock of his 
hair, saying, “ Sarvant, gentle folks: and 
how be ye all by this time? and I hope 
as ye’ve found your way back agen, 
gentlefolks.” Mr. Pennythread rep ed 
something about the “silver moon,” and 
his “soul’s divinity,’’ with a glance at Miss 
Jane; and Mr. Bunch observed, “ that 
things out o’doors looked pretty bobbish; 
taters seemed a coming about agin; and 
as for carrots—” hea 
“ What did you say, Mr. Bunch?” inter- 
rupted Mr. Pennythread, rather sbarply. 
hereupon Mr. Bunch, glancing at that 
gentleman’s hair, replied meekly, “ No- 
thing peticular, Mr. Pennythread.” 
“Come, I say,” continued farmer Rick- 
worth, “Annie, what are ye arter? an’t 
there nothin’ for supper? Come, be alive, 
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Annie-Nannie; be alive, gal. Don’t shut 
the winder, Pennythread, unless you 
peticklar wish it; t’an't late, and it be 
— like, to see the folks goin along, 
illo! mister, an’t x° got no ticket for 
me? han’t nobody left me a fortin, eh?” 

This facetious inquiry was addressed to 

the village postman, who was just then 
passing on his evening rounds, and who, 
entering by the little garden gate, handed 
a letter through the open window, saying, 
“For somebody in your house, Mr. Rick- 
worth, I believe.” 

“For Mr. Forester, father,” said Jane, 

taking in the letter. 

‘What a wapper of a seal!” observed 

Mr. Bunch. 
“ Ay, an a black un,” said farmer Rick- 
ar “some bad news, I’m afeard, poor 
bd 
Annie, whe we know joined heartily 
with her sister in detestiag her father’s 
disagreeable lodger, could not help, at the 
same time, feeling a sort of pang at the 
idea of his ill fortune, which, considering 
all things, was really very compassionate 
of her. Whatever was the import of this 
letter, the imposing appearance of which 
awakened much curiosity, and many sup- 
ame hazarded by the two elder Misses 

ickworth; it appeared on the following 
day that it promised greatly to influence 
the movements of him whom they chose 
to designate as the “ disagreeable lodger,” 
who, on his part, lost no time in acquaint- 
ing the farmer that business of most seri- 
ous importance summoned him to London 
immediately; that he did not, meanwhile, 
give up his apartment; for that he did not 
expect to be detained beyond a week—it 
might be somewhat longer—but that he 
hoped, on his return, to be able to inform 
him of the contents of the letter he had 
received ; adding, with a shake of the 
hand, and a most expressive smile, that he 
did not think it would tend to break up 
their acquaintance. 

Having paid a short visit’to his late em- 
loyer, Mr. Crib, George Forester departed 
or London that same day, leaving behind 

him the wondering conjectures of the two 
Misses Rickworth in particular, who, 
though mutually rejoicing at the absence 
of the ungallant, and therefore disagreea- 
ble lodger, felt doubly indignant at his 
thus tantalising their curiosity. As for 
Annie, she invariably echoed the senti- 
ments expressed by hee two sisters, and 
declared the day of his departure to be one 
of the pleasantest in her life; yet, on her 
father’s announcing the lodger’s intention 
of returning, she didn’t add that she would 
be sorry for it; which, for certain reasons 
of our own, we must be allowed to observe 
was quite as well. 

The term specified had been far exceed- 
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ed; but Mr. Crib had heard once or twice 
from the absent lodger; had himself been 
to London; had seen him; and had shaken 
hands with farmer Rickworth on his 
return, telling him with one or two 
chuckling nods, “just to wait a bit, that 
was all,” to which the honest farmer, 
with a hearty hand-shaking had replied, 
“that he was glad on’t, that he was.” So 
much for pleasant inuendos and a lively 
imagination. 

One day, however, when expectation 
was nearly rocked to sleep, and wonder- 
ment was beginning to yawn for want of 
stimulus, Miss Jane and Miss Betsy came 
bouncing into the parlour, where Annie 
was sitting alone with her needlework. 
Both were ina state of excitement, and 
both speaking at once, which is certainly 
not the method most favourable for arriv- 
ing at the desired conclusion. 

“Weil, if ever!’ exclaimed Miss Jane. 

“Oh, really! I never!” shrieked Miss 
Betsy. 

“ T shouldn’t have known him,” screemed 
Jane. 

“So improved!” bawled Betsy. 

“So handsome!” 

“Tn full mourning.” 

“Tn a smart chaise,” they exclaimed al- 
ternately, till Annie succeeded at last in 
making herself heard. 

“What? Who are you both talking 
about?” she demanded. 

“ Who, my dear? why the ——” 

“ The disagree——” 

“No, Betsy, not now, I’m sure,” inter- 
rupted Jane. ‘He came across the way 
to us from Mr. Crib's; not lifting his hat 
as if he was looking out of a vinegar-bottle 
with the poker run down his back, as he 
used to do, but coming and shaking hands 
with us.” 

“Yes,” echoed Betsy, “shaking hands 
with us quite easy and genteel.” 

“So good-natured and merry too, I as- 
sure you,’ continued Jane; “I declare I 
didn’t know him at first, dressed so smart, 
and looking so handsome as he did. And 
there, my dear, he asked after father, and 
Pennythread, and Bunch; but he didn't 
say a word about you, Annie.” 

“La! I’m sure i don’t care,” said An- 
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ell,” observed Jane, “as he seems to 
have learnt manners since he’s been in 
London, perhaps he’ll make amends when 
he sees you, Annie.” 

“Yonder he is, in the hay-field, I de- 
clare, talking to father,” said Betsy; “ how 
pleased father does look! see—they're 
shaking hands; father can hardly let go 
his hand; I suppose he’s agreeing to pay 
father higher for his room. La! and 
there’s Bunch; I must run and tell him.” 


“And I'll run and tell Pennythread,” 
exclaimed Jane. 

Away flew the two girls; and almost im. 
mediately appeared farmer Rickworth, 
who, as he paced up and down, commenced 
a sort of rambling discourse, whether to 
himself, or to Annie, or the four walls, ap- 
peared at first rather uncertain. 

“A said so,” exclaimed the excited 
farmer, “a know’d a were a chap of a 
thousand; an now a’s been a tellin on me 
all about un. Why a's feyther be the 
rich farmer old Forester there, up at Net- 
tlebush; a guodish step fra’ here it be, 
Why I know‘d he, when we were both an 
us boys, thuf I were ne'er awer thick wi’ 
un, he were always sitch a queer, unac- 
countable, strange chap; an tan’t but a 
little bit agone, as he a tuk a second wife 
in his old age, an she a young wench too; 
@ precious step-mother she made George 
—led him sitch a life, the varmint; at last 
she set the ould man so agin him, that he 
turned the poor boy out o’ doors; so then 
George plucked up a spirit, and thought 
as how he’d seek his own fortin; an as he 
had some book larning, a went to Muster 
Crib to be a lawyer's dank. An now only 
to think on’t, the rich Muster Forester, 
the great builder, you know, Annie, as 
never had no family, a’s George’s own un- 
cle; an now he have died, an a left George 
all his lot o’ money, an all his big houses, 
every stick an stone, gal; that wur he 
letter you knows, an the black seal. Hi! 
hi! hi! why I be as pleased as Punch! an 
so now a's feather’s taken to un agin, an 
they ha’ made it up ’mongst ’em. An 
there a’s been a tellin an me sitch a pre- 
cious long rigmarole *bout my having daa- 
ters living wi’ me, which he didn’t know 
till he comed, a said; and ’bout his being a 
young man as had no fortin, a said—a felt 
—delicutly situated, a said; thof I didn’t 
think he looked partickler delicut, for my 

art; a thought a always looked brave an 
wale like; bnt a said a was afeard it 
made him seem rude, an all that, to the 
young ladies. Ho! ho! ho! he called ye 
all ladies. Well, for my part and portion! 
Oh, an a said, if so be as I wud let un, a 
should like woundily to have some talk wi’ 
you, Annie.” 

Oh! the quickness of female apprehension 
in some cases! White-rose tint, indeed! 
the cheeks were much more like two little 
bunches of carnations. 

“ With me, father?” exclaimed Annie (of 
course quite astonished). 

“ Why, yes; if you hadn’t no objections, 
Annie-Nannie,” replied the old man, arch- 
ly; and as regarding her sudden change of 
complexion, he added: “To be sure, & 
tould un, as you thought un, oncommon disa- 
greeable,” 
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“La! father, how could you——” 

“ An I don’t know how it comed about, 
but a said as you didn’t never mean to be 
married.” 

* Oh! father——” 

“A tould unas you meant to stay wi’ 
me all your born days.” 

“ Now, fathe " 

“Shall un come in, then? A’s waiting i’ 
the garden; shall I ax un to walk in, Annie- 
Nannie?” 

“Oh dear me! Really, father, in this 
old frock — and my hair all so——” 

Annie ran to the looking-glass for one 
instant, twitched at a curl, pulled at the 
plaits of her dress, gave one general sort of 
rustling to her whole person, and turned 
round. But her father had left the room; 
and there, bowing to her for the first time, 
stood, the disugreeable lodger! And then 
did George Forester make amends for past 
shehts, as explaining that, from the first 
day he had beheld her, his heart had 
pleaded what, in his poor and dependent 

osition in her father’s house, honour had 

orbade his disclosing; and that, thus situ- 

ated, he had loved her far too well to 
hazard the slightest shadow of attentions 
that might compromise her fair fame. And 
as he said this, and much more to the same 
effect, Annie possessed too much virtue and 
good-sense not to appreciate the purity of 
sentiment that preferred her happiness, here 
and hereafter, to a transitory passion end- 
ing in remorse; while she also learnt there- 
by to respect him, and to respect herself 
the more, as thinking of days perhaps to 
come, when their respective glances should 
congratulate each other on the assurance 
of mutual self-esteem. 

But how now! a sermon and a love scene 
in one? Albeit, it is still addressed “to 
those whom it may concern,” and has been 
the epoch of a new world unto millions, 
ever since this our old world was young. 

And now, Time, ever on the wing, how 
has he flitted by since the return of him, 
formerly known as “ the disagreeable lod- 
ger!’ The day has already arrived for 
him to throw aside his mourning; and woo- 
ings and weddings, white robes and wed- 
ding favours, ribbons and streamers, hopes 
and fears, are hghting up young eyes, and 
agitating young hearts, like sunshine che- 
quering the green grass on a May morn- 
ing. 

Annie was to have been bridesmaid to 
both of her sisters; but that was out of the 
question now, for a particular reason, you 
know. As to farmer Rickworth, he is the 
merriest, happiest, of human beings, I as- 
sure you; only he keeps insinuating some- 
thing about having a shocking cold in his 
head, that makes Eis eyes water ** oncom- 
mon bad, sure-ly!’’ and he blows his nose 
very often, as he says “that he shan’t 
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know the house agin, when them gals be 
all gone; but howsundever, there'll be 
Pennythread close by, jist there (ang he 
motions with his head over one of! his 
shoulders), and there'll be Bunch, ye know, 
jist—out yonder (and he jerks with his 
thumb over the other shoulder); and then 
George has promised to bring Annie, his 
little Annie-N annie, to spend some months 
i’the year wi’ him, and he's to go and spend 
some months wi’ them: besides, old Mrs. 
Dozey, his comfortable neighbour, ha’ 
promised to pop in o’arternoons, jist to 
gi him his ‘ gun,’ and chat a bit, an sich 
ike. 

At last the day arrived. Mercy! what 
a ringing of bells, and hurrahing every- 
where! for the “disayreeable lodger” made 
himself vastly agreeable in giving every- 
body ample cause to rejoice that he had 

ained a fortune. Oh, he didn’t do things 

y halves, I can tell you! and when Annie 
came out of church there was the carriage 
(Ay, @ little chaise -cart, I suppose). None 
of your nonsense, reader—’twas a chariot! 
a new, regular — chariot, and no 
mistake; and then the “disagreeable” man 
handed Annie into it—oh, Annie! how 
could you put up with such shocking be- 
haviour? and then the horrid, abominable 
creature had the impertinence to take 
his place by her side! the “ disagreeable 
lodger!” Oh, Annie—poor Annie-Nannie! 
However, away they drove amid waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, and hip! Fip! 
hurrah! 

Dear reader, unite in wishing them joy, 
and there’s an end of the story. 





WATERLOO. 


Hail, interesting spot! Hail, sacred field! 

The palm of glory all to thee shall yield! 

Nor pilgrims more devout at Mecca’s shrine 

E’er bowed, than British pilgrims shall at 
thine. 

For who this consecrated ground can tread, 

Unmindful of the brave illustrious dead 

That sleep beneath? 

Rest, hallowed manes! 
age 

Your names shall live in history’s proudest 
page; 

And pens immortal as your deeds shall tell 

Where Picton, Ponsonby, and Curzon fell; 

D’Oyly, De Lancy, Hamilton, and more 

Than many an hour would take to number 
o'er. 

Natives of Brabant, wonder not to view 

The British visitants at Waterloo; 

Impell’d by motives of the noblest kind, 


To many « future 
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We come to share a banquet of the mind; 

We come to examine for ourselves, and say 

To our posterity, “ On such a day, 

I saw the place where Gallia’s numerous 
bands, 

The terror and the scourge of foreign lands, 

Led by a captain of such mighty fame 

That victory seemed familiar with his name, 

Till Wellington destroyed the magic charm, 

And beat him down with a superior arm; 

After a long-contested, bloody fray, 

Left us the victors of that well-fought day.” 

Yes, us—what Briton does not proudly claim 

Kindred with those who earned so bright a 
name? 

What feelings ¢very object must convey, 

As we recount the wonders of that day! 

There stood the gloomy Corsican; afar 

He viewed the dangers and the clash of war, 

Himself in safety. Of his soldiers’ blood, 

Unsparingly he poured an ample flood; 

Fiercely his legions flew to the attack, 

But British courage firmly drove them back; 

Fierce his artillery play’d a fiery shower; 

The British columns still defied his power. 

The line appeared an adamantine wall; 

None fled, though many a gallant youth did 
fall. ~ 

The sight appall’d him, for now first he 
fought 

With men who were not to be beat or bought. 

With far less caution, but more glory, see 

The noble Wellington at yonder tree, 

Calmly directing, in the hottest fire, 

His squadrons when to charge and when re- 
tire. 

Feeling for all with true parental care, 

Their lov'd commander did their danger share, 

Some words of comfort dropping at each post; 

The general’s spirit animates the host; 

The foe’s manceuvres meet his anxious eye; 

And where he sees the tempest rolling nigh, 

To screen his soldiers from the coming storm, 

Down on the ground he orders them to form. 

The enemy comes on, and wonders where 

The men they lately saw at present are; 

Short their suspense, for in their astonished 
ears 

“Up, guards, and at them,” rings; a thou- 
sand spears 

Start from the bristling corn, and British steel 

Taught them their rash temerity to feel. 

Impartial memory must admit the tale, 

That long did victory hold a doubtful scale. 

Fierce raged the conflict; steady as a rock, 

Immovable, our squares sustained the shock 

Of many a furious charge; each gallant band 


Upheld the honour of their native land. 

By danger undismayed, no ground they gave; 

The soldier’s station was the soldier’s grave. 

The page of history, with magic power, 

Shall tell the important story of this hour; 

And pointing to that memorable stage, 

Describe the mightiest drama of the age, 

Pregnant with incidents affecting, keen, 

Renewing still the interest of the scene. 

Methinks I hear a veteran warrior say, 

“T was at Waterloo, that glorious day.” 

And as the listening circle stand and gaze, 

What triumph animates the speaker’s face! 

Methinks I hear him earnestly relate 

Some of the wonders of this field of fate; 

With simple truth and honest feeling tell, 

Here gallant Picton, there Ponsonby fell; 

Yonder, in style that far transcends my 
praise, 

Resistless charged the Caledonian Greys; 

And as they made their terrible advance, 

Struck panic through the cuirassiers of 
France. 

Competitors in fame and service hard, 

Follow’d the troops of England’s household 
guard, 

Led by the noble Anglesey, who gave 

A limb to glory in the common grave. 

Brunswick’s brave duke, determined not to 
yield, 

Increased the trophies of the bloody field. 

Foiled at each point, the unsuccessful foe 

Resolv’d his utmost fury we should know; 

And like a losing gamester, in despair, 

Napoleon staked his crown and empire there. 

Maddening with rage, he called the imperial 
guard, 

And bade them charge—his last, his fatal 
card. 


- Bravely the desperate order was obeyed, 


And many an hero in the dust was laid. 

Full in the cannon’s mouth, the ‘flower of 
France, 

Despising death, continued to advance; 

When suddenly a shout assailed our ears, 

Which raised our hopes, and filled the foe 
with fears; 

“Blucher!—the Prussians!” was the general 
cry; 

“ One effort more—we conquer or we die.” 

Tremendous was the rush along the line; 

The Gallic bayonets the charge decline; 

Appall’d, they pause—then in confusion fled, 

Leaving the field encumbered with their dead. 

There set the glory of Napoleon’s sun; 

The mighty stake was lost—the battle won. 

Now over Waterloo’s victorious plain 
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Silence resumes her unmolested reign; 

Successive harvests, gently bending, wave 

Their peaceful trophies o’er the warrior’s 
grave; 

The stranger’s steps have almost ceased to 
tread 

Amid the relics of the mighty dead. 

But long as years revolve, or time remains, 

Some pilgrim visitors shall seek these plains; 

Some British breast, to manly feelings true, 

Bewail the brave who fell at Waterloo. 

Ye spirits who keep constant vigil here, 

Witness the sigh, recal the falling tear, 

The proudest monument that pity rears— 

Anation’s gratitude, a nation s prayers. 





The Virginian. 
A LEGEND oF OLp GLascow. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Few that have been elbowed through the 
thoroughfares of busy Glasgow—may the 

ushing powers of its inhabitants never be 
| !—but will recollect the comparative 
ease and quiet with which they perambu- 
lated the flagways of Virginia Street. 

The wealth and traffic of the city of 
Saint Mungo now flows through its main 
artery, Argyle Street, and the Trongate. 
Gentility has set up her tabernacles in 
Blytheswood Square and Woodside Cres- 
cent, but there was a period about the mid- 
dle of the last century, when thatched 
cottages occupied the site of the = 
Exchange; closely-nibbled pastures that 
of the New Town; and Virginia Street 
was the residence of Glasgow’s sovereign 
exclusives, a company of merchants, who 
having monopovlised the trade in tobacco, 
then, as it is still, an indispensable to the 
citizens, were, from the land of their com- 
merce, denominated Virginians. 

Great was the consequence of these lords 
of smoke: merchants of other wares sunk 
into insignificance before them, and pre- 
sumptuous would the burgher have n 
considered who ventured to address one of 
those mighty men, on their privileged walk 
at the Cross, still pointed out by tradition, 
where they congregated for the display of 
rank and the dispatch of business, in scar- 
let cloaks and bushy wigs. 

What a sensation would a company of 
gentlemen, similarly dressed, create at the 
same spot in 1847? but the Virginians 
knew their distinctions as well, and main- 
tained them as tenaciously, as any modern 
provost of the same good city. 

Among that exalted company, there was 
none who wore the scarlet with a more 
composed yet unforgetting sense of his own 
importance than Mr. Robert Ruthven, 
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who, in the year 1746, occupied a large 
corner house in Virginia Street, was just 
thirty-five, and a bachelor. 

Mr. Ruthven was esteemed a great 
catch in his days; his father had walked 
on the high places of commerce, his bro- 
thers and sisters, who were numerous, had 
all formed fortunate connections, and dwelt 
around him in the same grave and ms 
town, attending to their business on wee 
days, with the regularity of machines; and 
closing their windows and repairing to 
the kirk on Sundays, with a wholesome 
fear of the session and the compurgators. 

Ruthven himself was a pattern of pru- 
dence and piety, after the fashion of his 
people and period; he had never been 

eard to swear, nor seen to drink too 
deeply, except at the company’s quarter! 
dinners, where the Lord-Provost na 
and the Principal of the College said 
grace. Sounds of convivial revelry had 
never been known to proceed from his 
domicile on Saturday night, and no one 
had ever missed him from his pew in the 
High Kirk, in which he was a ruling elder, 
at either first or second service, without 
good and sufficient cause. 

Moreover, he had never missed an oppor- 
tunity of profit, nor ventured on a rash 
speculation; but rumours arose at length 
touching a contemplated change in his 
single state; he was observed to be a con- 
stant visitor at the house of Mr. Walter 
Denniston, the silk mercer of High Street, 
and he made no secret of the fact, that his 
visits regarded Jessie, the youngest and 
handsomest daughter of the mercer’s family. 

Jessie Denniston was just nineteen, but 
had early ripened into small but perfect 
womanhood; the girl was graceful of form, 
and comely of countenance, but she had a 
taste for finery, and a wild love of frolic, 
scarcely creditable to the daughter of a 
Glasgow merchant or the intended bride of 
a Presbyterian elder in those serious times. 
These tendencies, her half-English sisters 
and Scottish step-dame were pleased to say 
‘she inherited from her first mother, the 
worthy mercer having proved the liberality 
as well as the inexhaustible nature of his 
affections, by taking to himself three help- 
mates in succession. 

The first was an English lady, who 
had brought him a large dowry, and left 
him two prudent and industrious daugh- 
ters, with a small leaning to the Liturg, A 
but apt to think and do as thoy were bid 
den. The second was an Irish girl, who 
brought him nothing but two pleasant 

ears, varied with some anxiety touching 
is household economy, and left him only 
Jessie; and at length, when his age was 
crowned with discretion, he wedded the 
third, a Scottish dame, who knew she was 
third cousin to a laird, whose grandfather 
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had fought for the Covenant; and she pre- 
sided most judiciously over the family 
expenditure. 

Siar motherless Jessie had scarcely 
a friend; her sisters regarded her as a kind 
of an interloper; the laird’s cousin, her 
step-mother, did not approve of what she 
elegantly termed her “camsterie ways;” 
and from her father’s brief leisure, she 
hardly heard anything but lectures on 
propriety, and the shorter catechism. 

Mr. Ruthven had seen her, aye and Jes- 
sie had seen him, on his walks of honour 
at the Cross, where she passed daily to 
school; it might have been the very con- 
trast of their characters which fascinated 
both, but the prudent merchant only saw 
the girl was young and handsome, of fair 
fame and good connections. His relations 
shook their heads and said he might have 
looked higher; the old man was proud of 
the honour of the proposed alliance, and 
Jessie spoke more of the man’s sense and 
judgment, and of his fine tall figure, and 
Low long she would persuade him to wear 

his dark hair after their marriage, than of 
the wealth and importance of the great 
Virginian. 

Things were in! this state, when the 
year 1747 approached. The dawn of 
January, by most nations devoted to fes- 
tive purposes, had long been celebrated 
by the people of Scotland, and particularly 
those of Glasgow, in a peculiar manner. 
As soon as the clock struck twelve, on the 
thirty-first of December, all the young men 
who had quietly waited for the hour, sallied 
forth, equipped with drinking materials, to 
treat whoever they pleased; no one thought 
of retiring to rest that night, and every 
house was open to the revellers. 

Many small ceremonies and beliefs, re- 
garding the first foot, and the first word, 
were connected with this festival; traces 
of which remain in the present day; but 
some influential divines having discovered, 
that the late rebellion was a judyment from 
God on the land “for overmuch forward- 
ness in merrie-makins and countenancing 
papist customs in the observing of days,” 
persuaded the magistrates of Glasgow to 
narrow the bounds of their presbyterian 
strictness to such a degree, that a procla- 

. Mation was put up at the Cross, admonish- 

ing the inhabitants, to “abstain from that 
silly and sinful custom, practised in the 
days of darkness. An ilk ane to keep 
within his ain hame, to improve the season 
by prayer, for the kirk and ye kingdom of 
Scotland, or gang to (bed, in a maist quiet 
and cristian-like manner: seeing that 
ony transgressor fand on ye street, after 
the town clock had chappit twelve, suld be 
be hasled to the Tulbooth by the compur- 
gators, and set in the jugs by ye kirk 
session.” 
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This manifesto was received by the ma- 
jority of the citizens, with that profound 
submission, attending every injunction sup- 
posed to emanate from the kirk; but a 
number of young apprentices, who alread 
began to exhibit symptoms of that rebel- 
lion against magisterial authority, which 
afterwards burst forth in the celebrated 
Swinburne case, determined on a demon- 
stration in favour of the old custom. 

Accordingly, as soon as “the town clock 
had chappit twelve,” in the refined phrase 
of the civic authorities, forth they went in 
wonted fashion, thundering at every door 
and waging many a stout battle with the 
night-watch and the compurgators, 

That night, Mr. Ruthven sat alone in his 
back-parlour, turning over the leaves of a 
large Bible, with a wider yawn at every 
successive page; but just as the first chime 
sounded from the town, there came a smart 
tingle to the door-bell; another and another 
followed; the applicant was evidently im- 
patient, and his servants had been early 
dispatched to their dormitories, so Mr. 
Ruthven with candle in hand stepped down 
to answer the summons himself. 

Outside, stood two young men in high 
glee; one of whom producing the wonted 
bottle and glass, stepped forward, and ten- 
dered Ruthven the latter, “ Begone,” said 
the Virginian, rank and piety at once 
rising in his soul. 

“ Ah, noo, Mr. Ruthven, winna ye drink 
to the year yer tobe merried in?” said the 
apprentice. 

There was something in the voice that 
made Ruthven’s anger pause, as a torrent 
of golden curls 5 down from under 
the apprentice cap; but just at that mo- 
ment, with a glare of torches, and a cry of 
“confound the wicked,” a whole body of the 
kirk’s myrmidons rushed to the spot. 

Mr. Ruthven had a misgiving in his 
mind, but he knew it was not seemly to be 
seen in such a mélée, and therefore, self- 
security for ever! he gave the apprentice a 
shove into the street, clapped to the 
door, and disappeared to watch the 
proceedings from his front window. He 
saw the pair run far out of sight, but their 
pursuers were on their track, and Ruthven 
soon learned, by the distant sounds, that 
both were captured. After which, the Vir- 
ginian retufned to his Bible, his prayers, 
and his bed, “in a maist quiet and cris- 
tian-like manner.” 

Next morning, all the breakfast-tables 
in Glasgow had a double savour imparted 
to their toast and red-herring, by the report 
that Jessie Denniston had been taken over 
night, by the compurgators, in the disguise 
of an apprentice, contrary to the baillies’ 
proclamation, the rules of propriety, and 
the discipline of the kirk. 

It was but too true; poor Jessie, in an 
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hour of mirth, some months before, had 
accepted a wager from her suitor, that he 
would know her under any disguise; and 
impelled by her natural love of fun, and 
the equally thoughtless persuasions of an 
Irish apprentice, whom her father, after 
many scruples, had taken into his ware- 
house, on the plea of his being a dis- 
tant relation of the second Mrs. Den- 
niston, had actually been imprudent enough 
to attempt offering him the new year’s 
glass, and was now in the hands of both 
lay and clerical justice. 

Great was the woe, the consternation, 
and, above all, the shame, in the house of 
the Glasgow silk-mercer; for the matter, 
however trifling in other eyes, was not one 
to be lightly passed over in that discreet 
and righteous town. Both magistrates and 
divines felt that an example was necessary. 
An ordinary offender would have been 
placed in the stocks on week-days, and in 
the jug on Sundays; but in consideration of 
Jessie’s youth, and her father's respectubi- 
lity, the week-day discipline was left to 
paternal judgment, and the sackcloth exer- 
cise limited to a seat. on the cutty-stvol, 
with a most lengthy rebuke from the pre- 
siding divine; whilst the Irish apprentice 
was condemned to three months’ residence 
in the Tolbooth, for grievously mauling 
the officers of the kirk and town, in vain 
endeavours to release from their grasp his 
unlucky companion. 

Poor Jessie fulfilled her penance, as all 
the elders agreed, with signs of most exem- 
plary contrition, What the domestic part 
of it was, history does not record; but we 
presume the worthy merchant came out 
strong in the lecturing-line; neither need it 
be doubted that there was a goudly gather- 
ing of the serjous, on the Sabbath appoint- 
ed, in kirk parlance, “for public satisfac- 
tion.” 

Every eye was turned on the young de- 
linquent, who occupied her seat of humi- 
liation, with a pale, worn face and eyes full 
of tears, which only once ventured to look 
up, amid the general stare, while the Rev. 
McClavers’ rebuking powers were in free 
exercise; and that feeble glance was di- 
rected to Ruthven’s pew, as if with a last 
hope that there might be some one there 
who would look less hardly upon her. But 
the Virginian was not in it: he was a ruling 
elder and a very respectable merchant, and 
neither his pride nor his prudence could 
tolerate the thought of being connected 
with a girl who had sat upon that dreaded 
stool, thuugh but for a venial and thought- 
less act, of which himself had been the 
cause. What would his relations — what 
would the people say? 

Oh the discreetness and the cowardice 
of what men are pleased tu call the affec- 
tions! Ruthven did not appear at the Cross 
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for three days; on the fourth, his servant 
left a note for Mr. Denniston, filled with 
all sorts of regrets for what had befallen 
the family, concluding with the announce- 
ment that the writer’s attentions to his 
daughter were of course at an end, 

That night, there was terrible confusion 
and fright in the house of the mercer; for 
some time, the cause could not be disco- 
vered; but, at length, it transpired that 
poor Jessie had been found, at dusk, quite 
dead, in her own bedroom, by her father. 
The event created a sympathy denied to 
her living days; for no one could doubt 
that grief and shame had done their work. 
But friends who were bidden to the funeral 
remarked that none were permitted to see 
the corpse. A loose-tongued servant 
observed that there were stains on the 
floor of that room which no sand could 
scour out; and the father, no matter how 
hurried his toilet might be, was sure to lock 
up his razors ever after. 

These were fragments of a tale, which a 
respectable Scotch family could not allow 
to become public; perhaps they never 
reached Mr. Ruthven’s ears, but on the 
following Sunday, he was in his pew, 
looking, if possible, more serious and at- 
tentive than usual, and the week-days 
found him at the Cross, in all the honours 
of his scarlet cloak and Virginian dignity. 

As the year glided on, the whispers and 
surmises, regarding poor Jessie, gradually 
died away; it beohaes no change to Mr. 
Ruthven or the Dennistons, but both were 
observed to be more strict in the perform- 
ance of their religious duties, and neither 
ever wished to meet, till an unexpected oc- 
currence brought them once more together. 

One gloomy evening towards the close of 
autumn, as the Virginian sat over his soli- 
tary toddy, wondering what could detain a 
~~ ladendeeply with his own merchandise, 
and then anxiously expected; he was sur- 
prised to hear a strange voice inquiring fur 
him, and in stepped a sailor, who informed 
him that the “Queen of Scots’ had just 
come to anchor at the Broomielaw, with a 
lady on board, who wished to see Mr. Ruth- 
ven, at the same time handing him a large, 
business-like letter. 

With much astonishment did the Virgi- 
nian read that long, but important, epistle, 
which ran in the form of a last will, leaving 
the testator’s only daughter, and her 
dowry, in the guardianship of Mr. Robert 
Ruthven and Mr. Walter Denniston, and 
closed with the signature of John Came- 
ron, 

Ruthven recollected the name, as that 
of an old schoolfellow, who had grown 
up wild and graceless, and, some thirty-two 
years befure, fled to America, to avoid the 
consequences of his share in the first Jaco- 
bite rebellion; subsequent rumours said 
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that he had grown rich by the slave-trade, 
and meant to purchase a plantation; but the 
sailor once more reminded Ruthven that 
the lady was waiting, and, with his wonted 
discretion, the Virginian hastened to con- 
sult his colleague. 

Mr. Denniston also recollected Cameron; 
and as the lady was said to be rich in ne- 
groes and tobacco-fields, both felt the im- 
portance of the trust reposed in them, and 
hurried accordingly to the ship. 

The lady had come ashore; she was tall 
and dark as a Creole might be; her fea- 
tures were not strange, but the face wore a 
singular expression of extraordinary gra- 
vity; but a shudder passed over the old 
mercer, and Mr Rut'iven started, when she 
said her name was Jessie. 

She had brought with her considerable 
wealth, in the form of diamonds and old 
Spanish jewelry, which, she said, her father 
had bought at a great price from the Mexi- 
can merchants; and as the girl seemed en- 
tirely resigned to the will of her guardians, 
who congratulated themselves on finding 
their ward so manageable, it was ar- 
ranged that she should permanently reside 
at the house of Mr. Denniston, as the most 
suitable home for her unprotected youth. 

Great was the satisfaction which the 
laird’s cousin and her step-daugher found 
in the grave and docile young orphan; 
every domestic arrangement, every family 
precept, was regarded by her as a law. In 
all religious exercises she was particularly 
forward, and the Rev. McClavers observed 
that “her thoughts, words, and actions 
were squared by the rules of prudence, and 
straizhted by the plumb line o' grace.” 

Ruthven of course often visited his ward, 
and he was the only man of whom she 
seemed to take the slightest notice. At 
first, he said she “ was an unco guid lass;’’ 
but as his words were listeaed to, and his 
coming waited for, the Virginian’s vanity 
was engaged; and, besides, she was the 
heiress of a plantation. In short, it was 
observed that his visits were becoming as 
frequent to that house, as they had once 
been in the days of another Jessie. 

The winter came, even as it does still to 
Glasgow, with long, sleety showers and 
palpable fog, and another year was ap- 
proching, yet slowly but surely, as convic- 
tion comes to the Scottish mind, which, 
with all its faults, is most capable of a 
rationally convinced. Had a change passe 
over the dreams of the kirk and town-coun- 
cil, since poor Jessie’s death? for it was 
determined that the compurgators should 
rest from their labours, and allow the old 
festival to take its ancient way. 

In the meantime, preliminaries had been 
arranged between the guardians, touching 
the marriage of their ward; Mr. Dennis- 
ton had given his consent, and though the 
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bans were not yet published, nor even the 

wedding-dresses purchased, it was known, 
by the increased importance and industry 
of Mrs. Denniston, that the settlement was 
concluded. 

The Tron clock had “ chappit twelve” 
again on the last of December; Mr. Ruth- 
ven was in the wonted back parlour, look- 
ing over his accounts, with the title under 
his elbow; but his face was radiant, for the 
year’s speculations had been fortunate; 
and the sum-total of his increased capital 
was cast up as the last chime sounded, and 
there came a tingle at the door-bell that 
made Mr. Ruthven start, as if he remem- 
bered something. 

“It's only these silly New-Year’s folks,” 
said the Virginian, at length, taking up a 
candle, as the third ring had been given 
without response; and dowa he went to the 
door. 

The night was pitch-dark; Glasgow was 
then but dimly lighted with oil lamps, that 
burned few and far between; but an oppo- 
site one shed its full light on two persons 
who stood without. 

The faces of both were concealed by the 
caps and coarse woollen cloaks, at that 
period peculiar to apprentices; but one of 
them pressed forward, saying, in a low 
whisper, as he held up a flowing glass:— 

“ Ah, noo, Mr. Ruthven, winna ye drink 
to the new year ye'r to be murried in?” 

The Virginian sprang back, for his me- 
mory knew the voice; but the stranger’ fol- 
lowed, pressing the glass upon him; whilst 
his companion, who had now stepped in, 
throwing aside his cloak with one hand, 
and raising his cap with the other, looked 
fixedly up at Mr. Ruthven, as he pointed 
to a face ghastly as if from the grave, anda 
throat all gashed and bloody. 

There was'a long and piercing cry, as if 
wrung out by mortal terror, that roused 
the slumbering servants, and brought every 
soul in Virginia-street to their doors; but 
they found only Mr. Robert Ruthven, 
stretched on the flags in his own darkened 
hall, with a countenance of freezing horror, 
and a vest all dabbled with some red liquid, 
which his old servant averred could never 
be washed out of the garment. i 

Scarcely had they raised the man, when 
a messenger arrived from Mr. Denniston’s 
house, inquiring for Miss Cameron, who 
had left her home that evening, how no 
one could tell, carrying with her all her 
jewels, and had been sought for in vain, 
through half the streets and lanes in the 


city. 

She was never afterwards found, nor was 
it ever ascertained who those New-Year’s 
visitants had been; but Mr. Ruthven de- 
clared to a conclave of divines, who assem- 
bled to offer consolation to the rich Virgi- 
nian, that the one face was that of Miss 
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Cameron, and the other had a fearful resem- 
blance to the dead Jessie. 

Their amazement was still further in- 
creased, when inquiring letters were an- 
swered from America, with an account that 
John Cameron had, ten years before, sold 
out his plantation, and turned a pirate of 
the Spanish main, for which he had been 
executed at St. Jago, in 1740. Within the 
same month of that memorable visit, Ruth- 
ven retired from business, sold his house in 
Virginia-street, and went down to reside on 
the banks of Ayr, since rendered so classic. 
It is said he was remarkable for never look- 
ing at the face of a woman, nor uttering a 
harsh word on any transgression committed 
by the young. 

The worthy mercer died soon after; his 
busy dame survived him, and went home to 
live with her cousin, the laird, after, as she 
said, “respectably bucklin’ his twa dogh- 
ters:” and those curious in local tradition 
may still discover, among the modern 
buildings of that ancient street, the site of 
the house formerly occupied by thatunlucky 
Virginian. 
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On the bridge all alone a pale female is 
standing, 

Her beauty concealed by the darkness of 
night; 

Her curls in the breeze are around her head 
playing, 

To death she is driven by poverty’s blight. 


Wildly staring and motionless, watching the 
waters, 

Fearless she leans o’er the cold running tide; 

Two children she has, one is locked in her 
arms, 

The other in innocence plays at her side. 


For one momert she sinks on her knees to- 
wards God; 

Then, rising abruptly, in madness she goes; 

She weeps for her children, and lovingly 
kisses them, 

Both into her own grave then quickly she 
throws. 


Composedly standing, she listens awhile, 

But hears not the screams of her children so 
dear; 

Then drawing her garments all closely 
around her, 

She leaps to her death, without pain, without 
fear. 
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A Gossip about Patent Medi- 
cines, Oly and New; 


WITH 
ANECDOTES AND “MODERN INSTANCES.” 


Sxertcu I. . 
EMPIRICAL REMEDIES OF OUR FORE- 
FATHERS. 

If empiricism has done much harn, it 
cannot, we think, be denied that some good 
has also resulted from its hap-hazard ex- 
pees The vain search after the phi- 
osopher’s stone and the elixir vite, has 
been productive of valuable discoveries in 
chemistry, particularly as to medical re- 
sults; and, in like manner, the science of 
astronomy is not altogether unindebted to 
the wild par of judicial astrology. 
Donne and Cowley, two of our wisest 
poets, have rescued the alchemists from 
contempt by acknowledging the collateral 
benefits arising from thcir otherwise ab- 
surd labours. The latter, speaking of 
alchemy, says : 


“ So though the chemist his great secret miss, 
(For neither it in art nor nature is), 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains: 
And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought experiments by the 
way.” 


All medicine must necessarily, in its 
origin, have been empirical; that is to say, 
(according to the meaning of the Greek 
word), it must have depended on trial and 
conjecture; for, without experience, no 
sound and rational principles could have 
existed. The ancient empirics estab!ished 
their curative processes, not on any ac- 
quaintance with natural causes and effects, 
but on their own personal practice and 
experience, and without any investigation 
into the properties, occult or otherwise, of 
the drugs they prescribed. Thus, medi- 
cine remained altogether in the hands of 
unscientific men, till Hippocrates dignified 
the healing art by reason, theory, and pa- 
tient research; and then arose a new class, 
who took the name of theoretici. Still the 
empirics continued their random practice, 
and occasionally effected cures beyond the 
skill of those physicians who too exclusively 
followed the teaching of the schools, and 
relied only on the reasonings of Hippocrates 
and Galen. In those early times, therefore, 
empiricism scarcely deserved to be called 
“ quackery,” though afterwards the terms 
were very properly considered synono- 
mous; for it is a singular fact that empiri- 
cism never had so degraded a shape as it 
assumed on the revival of learning after 
the middle ages, when, and during several 
subsequent centuries, it was characterised 
merely by mendacity, and the presumption 
of audacious ignorance, equally removed 
from the earnest and honest instinct of 
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the primitive practitioners of medicine, 
and from the pharmaceutical knowledge 
possessed by many compounders of what 
are now designated patent medicines. 

Of these last, we shall speak more fully 
in the closing sketch of the present series, 

As an edifying specimen of the conta- 
gion of quackery above two hundred 
years ago, let us see the effect it had on 
one of the most illustrious philosophers 
the world ever knew—the “ wisest, bright- 
est of mankind”—the great Francis Ba- 
eon, Lord Verulam. The following are 
his own words, in the “Sylva Sylvarum, 
or Natural History.” 

“The sympathy of individuals that have 
been entire, or have touched, is, of all 
others, the most incredible; yet according 
unto our faithful manner of examination 
of nature, we will make some little mention 
of it. The taking away of warts, by rub- 
bing them with somewhat that afterwards 
is put to waste and consume, is a common 
experiment, and I do apprehend it the ra- 
ther, because of mine own experience. I 
had from my childhood a wart upon one of 
my fingers; afterwards, when I was about 
sixteen years old, being then in Paris, 
there grew upon both my hands a number 
of warts (at least one hundred) in a month’s 
space. The English ambassador’s lady, 
who was a woman far from superstition, 
told me one day she would help me away 
with my warts. Whereupon she got a 
piece of lard with the skin on, and rubbed 
the warts all over with the fat side, and 
amongst the rest that wart which I had 
from my childhood; then she nailed the 
piece of lard with the fat towards the sun, 
upon a post of the chamber window, which 
was tothe south. The success was, that 
within five weeks’ space all the warts went 
quite away, and that wart which I had so 
long endured for company. But at the rest 
I did little marvel, because they came in a 
short time. and might go away in a short 
time again; but the going away of that 
which had staid so long doth yet stick with 
me. They say the like is done by the rub- 
bing of warts with a green elder-stick, 
and then burying the stick to rot in muck. 

_It .should be tried with corns and wens, 
and such other excrescences: I would have 
it also tried with some parts of living crea- 
tures that are nearest the nature of ex- 
crescences, as the combs of cocks, the 
spurs of cocks, the horns of beasts, etc.; 
and I would have it tried both ways; both 
by rubbing those parts with lard or elder 
as before, and by cutting off some piece of 
those parts, and laying it vo consume, to 
see whether it will work any effect towards 
the consumption of that part which was 
once joined with it. 

“Tt is constantly received and avouched 
that the anointing of the weapon that 
maketh the wound, will heal the wound 


itself. In this experiment, upon the rela- 
tion of men of credit (though myself, as 
yet,am not fully inclined to believe it), 
you shall note the points following. First, 
the ointment wherewith this is done, is 
made of divers ingredients; whereof the 
strangest and hardest to come by, are the 
moss on the skull of a dead man, and the 
fats of a boar, and a bear killed in the act 
of generation. These two last I could 
easily suspect to be prescribed as a start- 
ling whole, that if the experiment proved 
not, it might be pretended that the beasts 
were not killed in due time; for as for the 
moss, it is certain there is great quantity 
of it in Ireland, upon slain bodies, laid on 
heaps unburied. The other ingredients 
are the blood-stone in powder, and some 
other things, which seem to have a virtue 
to stanch blood, as also the moss hath. 
And the description of the whole ointment 
is to be found in the chemical dispensatory 
of Crollius. Secondly, the same kind of 
ointment, applied to the hurt itself, work- 
eth not the effect, but only applied to the 
weapon. Thirdly, (which I like well), they 
do not observe the confecting of the oint- 
ment under any certain constellation, 
which commonly is the excuse of magical 
medicines, when they fail, that they were 
not made under a fit figure of heaven. 
Fourthly, it may be applied to the weapon, 
though the party hurt be at great distance. 
Fifthly, it seemeth the imagination of the 
party to be cured is not needful to concur, 
or it may be done without the knowledge 
of the party wounded: and thus much hath 
been tried, that the ointment (for experi- 
ment’s sake), hath been wiped off the wea- 
pon. without the knowledge of the part 

urt, and presently the party hurt hat 
been in great rage of pain till the weapon 
was re-anointed. Sixthly, it is affirmed, 
that, if you cannot get the weapon, yet, 
if you put an instrument of iron or wood, 
resembling the weapon, into the wound, 
whereby it bleedeth, the anointing of that 
instrument will serve and work the effect. 
This I doubt should be a device to kee 
this strange form of cure in request an 
use, because many times you cannot come 
by the weapon itself. Seventhly, the wound 
must be at first washed clean with white 
wine, or the party’s own water, and then 
bound up close in fine linen, and no more 
dressing renewed till it be whole. Eighth- 
ly, the sword itself must be wrapped up 
close as far as the ointment goeth, that it 
taketh no wind. Ninthly, the ointment, if 
you wipe it off from the sword, and keep it, 
will serve again, and rather increase in 
virtue than diminish. Tenthly, it will cure 
in far shorter time than ointments of 
wounds commonly do. Lastly, it will cure 
a beast as well as a man; which I like best 
of all the rest, because it subjecteth the 
matter to an easy trial.” 
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Other passages might be found in the 
writings of Bacon, particularly in his 
“History of Life and Death,” as marvel- 
lous and absurd as the above; and it is 
therefore less a matter of wonder that per- 
sons of inferior minds should become the 
prey of charlatans. Of all the discerners 
of knavish pretence of every sort, Ben 
Jonson was perhaps the keenest. He saw 
that the extravagance of empiricism was 
one of the great social abuses of his time; 
and, in his vocation of satirical dramatist, 
burlesqued and lashed it to the very “ top 
of his bent.” In his admirable comedy 
“The Fox,’ he introduces the arch-sche- 
mer, Volpone, on the stage,as a pretended 
mountebank, addressing a street-crowd, 
and extolling to the skies his wonderful 
medicaments. The art.of puffing can no 
further go; indeed, it never before nor 
since pitched so high a flight. Our rea- 
der, we think, can hardly fail to be amused 
with a specimen in verse, and ancther in 
prose, of this quack eloquence. What a 
fortune, as an advertiser’s poet, might Ben 
have amassed, had he now been living! 


“You who'd last long, list to my song; 

Make no more coyle, but buy of this oil. 
Would you be ever fair, and young? 
Stout of teeth, and strong of tongue? 
Tart of palate, quick of ear? 
Sharp of sight, of nostril clear? 
Moist of hand, and light of foot? 
Or (I will come nearer to’t) 
Would you live free from all diseases? 

* * * 


Yea, fright all aches from your bones? 
Here’s a med’cine for the nonce.” 


[By the bye, it is worthy of remark, 
that the necessary accentuation of the 
above word, “achés,” is an additional 
proof of Kemble’s correct pronunciation 
of that word, in “ The Tempest.”] 

Having received from a lady an order 
for the oil so extolled, Volpone addresses 
her in the following strain: “ Madam, I 
return you, over and above my oil, a secret 
of that high and inestimable nature, shall 
make you for ever enamoured on that mi- 
nute wherein your eye first descended on 
so mean, yet not altogether-to-be-despised 
an object as myself. Here is a powder con- 
cealed in this paper, of which if I should 
speak to the worth, nine thousand volumes 
were but as one page, that page as a line, 
that line as a word: so short is this pilgri- 
mage of man (which some call life) to the 
expressing of it. Would I reflect on the 
price? Why, the whole world were but as 
an empire, that empire as a province, that 
province as a bank, that bank as a private 
purse, to the purchase of it. I will only 
tell you, it is the powder that made Venus 
a goddess (given her by Apollo), that kept 
her perpetually young, cleared her wrin- 
kles, firmed her gums, filled her skin, co- 


loured her hair: from her, derived to 
Helen; and at the sack of Troy, unfortu- 
nately lost: till now, in this our age, it was 
as happily recovered, by a studious anti- 
quary, out of some ruins of Asia, who sent 
a moiety of it to the court of France (but 
much sophisticated), wherewith the ladies 
there now colour their hair. The rest, at 
this present, remains with me, extracted to 
a quintessence; so that whoever it only 
touches, in youth it perpetually preserves, 
in age restores the complexion, seats your 
teeth, did they dance like virginal jacks, 
firm as wall, makes them white as ivory, 
though they were black as —~.” 

This is the genuine lofty style, the true 
Cambyses’ vein. Venus, Apollo, Helen, 
the sack of Troy, some ruins of Asia (a 
sweeping generality, scorning particulars), 
and the court of France, are all pres- 
sed into the service of this miraculous 
powder; only the modern vendor, not con- 
tent with removing the French “ sophisti- 
cation,” has intensified the virtue of Apol- 
lo’s gift to Venus, by reducing it to a 
“quintessence.” “O, rare Ben Fonson 1” 

ut even Ben, with all his wit, humour, 
and satire, could hardly burlesque the pre- 
posterous pretences of mountebank empi- 
rics, who nevertheless succeeded in cajol- 
ing thousands of people; so besotted are 
the multitude, and so prone to put faith in 
any flattering lie, be it ever so gross. Of- 
tentimes, indeed, faith is more than half 
the battle. Make a man believe in the in- 
fallibility of a given remedy, and (like 
seudo-prophecies, which, by aid of credu- 
ity, are apt to fulfil themselves) the busi- 
ness is done. Some amusing instances of 
this are given by Montaigne, in his “ Essay 
on the Force of Imagination.” “Why,” 
says he, “‘do the physicians tamper with, 
and prepossess beforehand their patients’ 
credulity with many false promises of cure, 
if not to the end that the effect of imagi- 
nation may supply the imposture and de- 
fect of their apozem? They know very 
well that a great master of their trade has 
given it under his hand, that he has known 
some with whom the very sight of a potion 
would work, A woman fancying she had 
swallowed a pin in a piece of bread, cried 
out that she had an intolerable pain in her 
throat, where she thought she felt it stick. 
But an ingenious practitioner that was 
brought to her, seeing no outward tumour 
nor alteration, supposing it to be only con- 
ceit taken-at some crust of bread that had 
hurt her as it went down, caused her to 
vomit, and cunningly, unseen, threw a 
crooked pin into the bason, which the wo- 
man no sooner saw, but, believing she had 
cast it up, presently found herself eased of 
her pain. I myself,” continues he, “ knew 
a gentleman who, having treated a great 
deal of good company at his house, three 
or four days after bragged in jest (for 
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there was no such thing) that he had made 
them eat of a baked cat, at which a young 
gentlewoman, who had been at the feast, 
took such a horror that, falling into a vio- 
lent vomiting and fever, there was no pos- 
sible means of saving her’ Such are the 
advantages and evils of a strong imagina- 
tion! 

Doctor Millingen has.given a very amus- 
ing and edifying account of empirical prac- 
tice two or three centuries ago in his admi- 
rable and learned work, “Curiosities of 
Medical Experience.” He tells us that 
mystery, in the dark ages, and even now, 
increases confidence in remedial means. 
‘One cannot but wonder,” continues he, 
“‘when we behold men preeminent in deep 
learning and acute observation, becoming 
converts to superstitious practices. Lord 
Bacon believed in spells and amulets, and 
Sir Theodore Mayence, who was physician 
to three English sovereigns, and supposed 


to have been Shakspeare’s Doctor Caius,: 


believed in supernatural agency, and fre- 
quently prescribed the most disgusting and 
absurd medicines, such as the heart of a 
mule ripped up alive; a portion of the 
lungs of a man who had died a natural 
death; or the hand of a thief who had 
been gibbeted on some particular day. 
The ancients firmly believed that blood 
could be stanched by charms; the ge | 
of Ulysses was stopped by this means ; an 
Cato the Censor has given us an incanta- 
tion for setting dislocated bones. Avicenna 
declares that “he prefers confidence before 
art, precepts, and all remedies whatsoever.” 
The learned Burton, in his “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” says that “this strong ima- 
gination, or conceit, is Astrum Hominis, and 
the rudder of this our ship, which reason 
should steer, but, overborne by phantasy, 
cannot manage, and so suffers itself and 
the whole vessel of ours to be overruled 
and often overturned.” 

Doctor Millingen proceeds to tell us that 
nothing could be more absurd than the no- 
tions regarding some of these supposed 
cures. For ——— a ring made of the 
hinge of a coffin, had the power of reliev- 
ing cramps; which were also mitigated by 
having a rusty old sword hung up by the 
bedside. Nails driven in an oak-tree pre- 
vented tooth-ache. A halter that had 
served in hanging a criminal, was an infal- 
lible remedy for a headache, when tied 
round the head—an affection equally cured 
by the moss growing on a human skull, 
dried and pulverised, and taken as a ce- 
phalic snuff. A dead man’s hand could 
dispel tumours of the glands by stroking 
the parts nine times; but the hand of a 
man who had been cut down from the 
gallows was the most efficacious. To cure 
warts, one had nothing to do but to steal 
a piece of beef from the butcher, with 
which the warts were to be rubbed; then 
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inter it in any filth, and, as it rotted. the 
warts would wither and fall. [This- is 
something like Bacon’s notion.] The chips 
of a gallows on which several persons had 
been hanged, when worn in a bag round the 
the neck would cure the ague. A stone with 
a hole in it, suspended at the head of the bed, 
would effectually stop the night-mare, 
Hence it was called a hag-stone, as it pre- 
vents the troublesome witches from sitting 
on the sleeper’s stomach. Ricketty children 
were cured by being drawn through a cleft 
tree, which was afterwards bound up, and, 
as the split woud,united, the child acquired 
strength. 

By the pretended great benefit derived 
from the agency of dead murderers and 
other criminals, as seen in the foregoing, 
one might think they attained a post-mor- 
tem sanctity, and deserved to be ranked 
with the genuine saints who, according to 
Burton, presided over the cure of human 
infirmities; only the men of tke gallows 
were more extensive in their remedial in- 
fluence than the beatified mortals, each of 
whom was confined to the relief of certain 
peculiar maladies. Thus, Petronella took 
in charge poisons, gout, and agues; St. 
Romanus watched over such as were pos- 
sessed; and St. Vitus bestowed his ser- 
vices on madmen; like as, of old, Pliny 
reckons up gods for ull diseases. 

“ Fashion in everything bears soverei: 
sway,” says the poet. Accordingly, the 
adoption, observes Doctor Millingen, of 
any particular medicine by princes and 
nobles will endow it with as great a power 
as that which was supposed to be vested in 
regal hands, in the cure of scrofula, hence 
called “.king’s evil,” a nonsensical belief, 
which Shakspeare, in “ Macbeth,” has gone 
out of his way to eulogise, as an offering 
of homage to such a weak and culpable 
menarch as James I, 

In our next sketch, we shall show the 
altered aspect which empiricism assumed 
in the reigns of Charles II, Queen Anne, 
and the first and second Georges. The 
concluding sin will point to the pharma- 
ceutical skill and comparatively beneficial 
efficacy of some of the Patent Medicines of 
the present era. 





Life Assurance. 


Having shown at considerable length, in 
the series of articles which have appeared 
in the pages of Tux Mirror on that sub- 
ject, the general importance of Life Assu- 
rance, and explained the ordinary routine 
of procedure upon taking out a policy, we 
now furnish our readers with a complete 
list of all the Life Assurance Offices in the 
United Kingdom, with the names of their 
secretaries or corresponding actuaries, &c. 
&c., a letter addressed to whom will pro- 
cure for our readers the detailed prospec- 
tuses of their respective offices, &c. 
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NAME OF OFFICES. ADDRESSES. SECRETARIES. 





Aberdeen ..... Mavuikeetevwonrves ---- 89, Union-street, Aberdeen ...... J. Watson, Esq. 
i sinaraalbliciaslandescanteniniadi Bridge-street, Blackfriars ... Edw. Charlton, Esq. 
deesideae veecesececccesscsecsee Cy LOCHDULY ......ccscccseseeceeseoeee Je W. Hampton, Esq. 
Bartholomew-lane . And. Hamilton, Esq. 
« Fleet-street .......ccceccssssessees .. T. Galloway, Esq. 
socceseeveeeee SACkville-street, Piccadilly ......... J. Dalby, Esq. 
«es. 89, Throgmorton-street ..... seseeee E. Bates, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, oe G. Farren, Esq. 
92, Cheapside .......se.sessereeeeeeee H. Desborough, Esq. 
‘Australasian, Colonial and Gen. 1, ‘Leadenhall-street ied suniooies ... E. Ryley, Esq. 
Bon Accord 18, King-street, Aberdeen .. . A. Masson, Esq. 
Britannid ..crcocescecceecs ncaa . 1, Princes-street, Bank . P. Morrison, Esq. 
British Annuity .. 86, New Broad-street ‘ 
British Commercial . 35, Cornhill .. John Goddard, Esq. 
British Empire........0.. acetates New Bridge-street, Blackfriars... W. S. Gover, Esq. 
British Mutual .........cceseee0e ‘17, — cre Mackfiiers C. J. Thicke, Esq. 
‘ 19, George-street, Edinburgh, & 
Caledonian — reerserecceereeeeees { 27, ieapibewes .... " be “i ‘te F. Sealy, Esq. 
CathOlits, siisussiscercdecsoceses sees BS New Coventry-street ... 
Christian Mutual Provident ... 58, Moorgate-street ...... cocssssseeee H. Hadland, 
Church of England ...... . Lothbur . Wm. Emmens, sq. 


City of Glasgow  .rececceceeeees mo Pe a pl. Glasgow, pa Hugh Bremner, Es }. 


City of Glasgow Ann. “Endownt: _ St. Vincent-place, Glasgow... S. Pollock, Esq. 
City of London 2, Royal Exchange Buildings...... E. F. Leeks, he 
8q- 


Clerical, Medical, and General 78, Great Russell St. Bloomsbury G. H. Pinckard 
Clergy Mutual ........ccccseeseees . 41, Parliament-street .......... eee Rev. John Hodgson 
Colonial . 1, ‘George-street, Edinburgh ...... H. J. Williams, Esq. 
Colonial and General ..... wadeens Barge-y ard, ne socseeee C. T. Campbell, Esq. 
Commercial and General. 112, Cheapside . sist secssvesee James Daniell, Esq. 
Consolidated cw and Assur.... 28, "Leadenhall-street . eoee C. Wheeler, Es 
Crown . 33, New Bridge St. Blackfriars ... T. G. Genpern; Hog: 
seoseesee 62, King William-street . Dr. Thomas Price 


Eagle ot 
East of Scotland 1, Bank-street, Dundee ........ se William Neish 
Economic ..rcccsecsesesssscccecseces By aces Blackfriars C. J. Downer, Esq. 
. 22, George-street, Edinburgh, & 
Edinburgh .cssssssssssssessesseeee 11 King William-strooe Gity ¢ Thos. Marshall, Esq. 
English and Scottish Law 12, Waterloo-place . J. H. Williams, Esq. 
Equity and Law .....s.ccceeceeee » Lincoln's Inn Fields.........0000000 Je Je tm Esq. 
Equitable ........ dé seecccsccsccoces Bridge-street, Blackfriars ........ Ar. Morgan, Esq. 
Exquitable .....ccscsserscsecsseesees 10, Lancaster-place, Strand ...... John Clayton, Esq. 
European .sccrccoressorsececceeeee 10, dome p Bc .. C..Saunderson, Esq. 
‘ 15, George-street, Kdinburgh, & 
Experience  ...cccccovcessecseees Z 58, King William-street, City br. Y. Wardrop, Esq. 
Family Endowment ............... 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars... John Cazenove, Esq. | 
Freemasons’ and General - 11, Waterloo-place ....... sovessseeee J. Berridge, Es 
Friends’ Provident Institution... Bradford, Yorkshire  .........- «+. Benj. Ecroyd, Esq. 
General Ann. Endow. Association 40, King 'William-street, ‘City .-. Charles Hewitt, Esq. 
General Benefit .........sceseses . 4, Farringdon-street, Blackfriars ~ rydie, 7, 
Gen. Reversionary and Inv. ... 5, Whitehall ............ dabedeives aes Hodge, E= 
Glasgow Annuity Society ...... 49, omy nee “ryt Thomas Brown, Esa. 
55, St. Vincent-street, Glas; we 
and 93, Watling-street .. = mt Robert Mutrie, aq. 
seseeece sesssetssessessaccecesses Pall Mall and Cornhill .......-s+ J. C. Denman, Esq. 
Great Britain ..........000 ceseeee, Waterloo: pl. & 79, K. William St. A. R. Irvine, Esq. 
Guardian ......ss0cceccececseerseees 11, Lombard-strect ..+....ssccsseee: . George Keys, Esq. 
Halifax, Bradford, § Keighley Waterhouse-street, Halifax......... F.C. Spenser, Exq. 
Hand in Hand ........0..ecccceeeee 1, New Bridge St. Blackfriars ... Robert Steven, Esq. 
Imperial ....sesse0s ; “ Sun-ct., Cornhill, & 16, Pall Mall Samuel Ingall, Esq, 
— and London waseees NEG Cornhill ........... is dvessiegeanbas G. N. Wright, M.A. 
Fleet St., next St. Dunstan’s Ch. G. Kirkpatrick, Esq. 
Leeds and Yorkshire ...... sees. Commercial-buildings, Leeds Wm. Lister, 
Legal and Commercial........ sees 73, Cheapside........eccerecersrsrreeree Je Co Hardy, Esq. 


. 3, Crescent, N. Bridge-st.. Blackfrs. H. P. Smith, Bog 
Sq- 
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Legal and General ........... see 10, Fleet-street ........ecceeeeee seoosee LT. R. Edmunds, Esq. 
Licensed Victuallers 4,Adelaide-place,London Bridge... John Bigg, Esq. 
Life Association of Scotland ... 2, Hanover-street, Edinburgh Alex. Low, Esq. 

° 8, Water-street, Liverpool, and 
Liverpool  ......000 Rea tn 2: Ghaskeeoun, Memcicn-bs.¢ A. Robertson, Esq. 
London Annuity Society 11, Chatham-place, Blackfriars... Rev. R. H. Shepherd 
London Assurance Corporation Royal Exchange, & 10, Regent-st. John Laurence, Esq. 
London and Provincial Law ... 32, Bridge-street, Blackfriars John Knowles, Esq. 
London Life Association ......... 81, King William-street .........++. H. J. Brooke, Esq. 
Mariners’ and General 5, Arthur-street-east, City......... T. Foley, Esq. 
Medical, Invalid, and General 25, Pall Mall........sccscsceees serene E.G. P. Neison, Esq. 
Medical, Legal, and General... 126, Strand ..... picaeuesteasaeacsees .. R. W. Morris, Esq. 
Mercantile 42, George-street, Edinburgh Wm. Wood, jun. Esq. 
Merchants’ and Captains’ ...... 17, Royal Exchange..........00+ ... H.R. Tomlin, Esq. 
Merchants’ and Tradesmen’s ... 5, Chatham-place, Blackfriars ... T. Musgrave, Esq. 
Metropolitan 3, Princes-street, Bank R. Heathfield, Esq. 
PEMOFOS  norrrrsccerececsccscsovsess 84, King William-street, City ... W.T. Robinson, Esq. 

I 23, Pall Mall ..... Wiisiawdsbeecnteses S. P. Plumer, Esq. 

. 17, George-street, Edinburgh R. Balfour, — 
Mutual Assurance 51, Threadneedle-street ..... seeeeee James Bishop, Esq. 
Mutual 87, Old Jewry 20... cseseeeseseees .... Peter Hardy, Esq. 
National Assurance of lreland.., 3, College-green, Dublin........ we. J. Todhunter, Esq. 
Nat. Debt Office (Annuities)... Ol Jewry John Finlaison, Esq. 
National Friendly Society 31, Red Lion-square W.J. Reynolds, Esq. 
. South: st. David-street, Edin- ‘ . 
National Ins. of Scotland ... 2, sae 7, Old reed i J. M‘Candlish, Esq. 
National Loan Fund 26, Cornhill F. F. Camroux, Esq. 
National Life Society ........ .» 2, King William-street, City C. B. Smith, Esq. 
National Mercantile POUtrY 2...00.cdeescccccvcescccccesecees Jenkin Jones, Esq. 
National Provident 48, Gracechurch-street Joseph Marsh, Esq. 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne 6, Side- street, Newcastle William Woods, Esq. 
North British Exchange 137, Union-street, Aberdeen W. N. Fish, Esq. 
+5 64, Princes-street, Edinburgh, & 
North British .....ccccccccsosees a } Bank-buildings, & Pall Mall nt H. T. Thomson, Esq. 
North of England Norfolk-street, wer er - T. Bill, Esq. 
r. 3, King-street, Aberdeen, an 

North of Scotland ......... jageee { 1. one ntecabadios A. P. Fletcher, Esq. 

; ‘ Norwich, and 6, Crescent, New- ' 

Norwich Union Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; C. J. Bunyon, Esq. 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Park-street, Nottingham H. M. Wood, Esq. 
Palladium 7, Waterloo-place Jer. Lodge, Esq. 
Patriotic 9, College-green, Dublin............ Wm. Robinson, Esq. 
Lombard-street and Charing-cross R. Tucker, Esq. 
Preserver Bond-court, Walbrook J. Widowson, Esq. 
Preston and North Lancashire. 83, Fishergate-street, Preston ... H. Jennings, Esq. 
Promoter 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars ... M. Saward. Esq. 
Protector ..s.cccossceccresscvesseeee 35, Old Jewry ....ccceeeee seseseceesss Charles Jellicoe,Esq. 
Provident 50, Regent-street H. Beaumont, Esq. 
Provident Clerks 42, Moorgate-street, City . T. Mullinger, Esq. 
Reliance ....cessesseees pesibawecaes 71, King William-street, City ... O. Smith, Esq. 
Oldhall-street, Liverpool, and 29, C.T-. Jenki E 
j Lombard-street ; n Ree 
Royal Exchange Royal Exchange, & 29, Pall Mall Alex. Green, Esq. 
Royal Farmers 346, Strand ......cccceceeseeees enseas John Hanson, Esq. 
Ril. Naval, Mil. East In. §& Gen. 13, Waterlco- place J.C. Brettell, Esq. 
14, New Bridge-st., Blackfriars ... W.S. Lewis, Esq. 
141. Buchanan- street, Glasgow ... Wm. Spens, Esq. 

P ‘ 26, St. Andrew’s-sq., Edinburgh, ? ht. Gibson, Esq. 
Scottish Equitable and 61 A, Recliniteen ' Wm. Cook, Es} 
Scottish Masonic and General 2, St. Andrew’s-sq,, Edinburgh ... J. L. Woodman, Esq. 
Scottish Life and Guarantee... {+ oo, King Willinaa-atreet, “City Thos. Manson, Esq. 

; : 4, St. Andrew’s-sq., Edinburgh, ee 
Scottish Provident . me 42, Mvengei-steent gh i J. R. Leifchild, Esq. 
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Scottish Reversionary 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Scottish Union 
Solicitors and General. 
South of England 


Temperance Provident 
Tontine 

Union 

United Deposit 
Universal 

University 

United Kent 

United Kingdom 


Wesleyan Provident 
West of England 


19, Albany-street, Edinburgh 

5, St. Andrew’s-sq., Edinburgh ... Hugh M‘Kean, Esq. 

47, George-street, Edinburgh...... F.G. Smith, Esq. 

57, Chancery-lane 

High-street, Winchester 

SOVETCUGN vcscevcecsecececeersceevece 5, St. James’s-street 

Susie im George-street, Edinburgh, and 
82, King William-st., City ... 

44, Moorgate-street, City 

Threadneedle-street 

39, Moorgate-street, City 

20, Pall Mall 

Cornhill and Baker-street 

21, St. Andrew’s-sq., Edinburgh Jos. Maitland, Esq. 

1, King William-street, City 

24, Sutfolk-street, Pall Mal 

High-street, Maidstone ............ Charles Hughes, Esq. 

8, Waterloo- 

Vi 18, King Wi 

Cherry-street, Birmingham 

Exeter ..... wbeteveinaannaaseasivanidess J. Anderton, Esq. 


_ 


W.& R.Rhind,Esqrs. 


C.J. Gill, Esq. 
G. Johnson, Esq. 
H. D. Davenport,Esq. 


i Peter Ewart, Esq. 


W. Hillman, Esq. 
C.H.Lidderdale, Esq. 
T. Compton, Esq. 
Ferdinand Grut, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. 


M. E. Impey, Esq. 
C. M. Willich, Esq. 


E. L. Boyd, Esq. 
liam-street, City ... Wm. Ratray, Esq. 
James English, Esq. 


Wester .-sridscsicsevescesscessios 3, Parliament-st., Westminister... A. Scratchley, Esq. 
ge oe Exeter, and St. Mary T. Wardell, Esq, 





Ay Uncle's Diarp.* 
BY ION, D.D., CAMBRIDGE, 


Dec. 10th.—Time advanced: the autumn 
passed, and wintercame. We had had se- 
veral meetings, and no one’s suspicions ap- 
peared raised. Unfortunately for us both, 
however, I had become so engrossed in 
Alice, that I omitted to pay that attention 
to Miss Crayley which she considered her 
due, and she made me feel the fatal error 
= bitterly through my long life of soli- 
tude, 

I was about to leave the place at Christ- 
mas, and it wanted little more than a fort- 
night to that time, and I had arranged a 
last meeting with my beautiful Alice as she 
was just on the point of starting for Lon- 
don. At dinner, she tried to smile and 
look happy, but I marked her dejected 
appearance through it all. I witnessed 
the sudden dimming of that bright eye as 
the involuntary tear flooded it. I saw the 
blanching of that cheek, and heard the 
tremulous sound of that silvery voice, striv- 
ing to infuse into it its wonted merriment. 
She did not trust herself to gaze on me. 
My own feelings were such as I dare not 
hope to describe. A strange inexplicable 
sickness of the heart stole over me, and 
numbed my acute sense of pleasure or 





* Concluded from page 128. 


pain. It was the presentiment of comin 
evil. Weconversed but little; and it seeme 
to me as though all the company had 
caught the infection. I experienced 
that uncomfortable sensation which steals 
over one when we are prevented from talk- 
ing by the consciousness of sorrow or de- 
pression of avy kind. Every moment the 
silence is prolonged makes matters worse. 
The dinner passed. Why did my. spirit 
yearn to extend it so? why did that gloom 
overpower me, when I saw her figure recede 
from the room? Never again did I behold 
her thus! That look of mingled anguish 
and hope which she cast upon me as she 
quitted us, was the last distinct glimpse I 
ever obtained of her face. Methinks even 
now I behold the half-opened door through 
which she glided. I see her there on the 
threshold. She turns her head back and 
gazes upon me. gebidiauidpint 
Dec, 16.—This is the anniversary of the 
day on which I last met Alice—I keep it 
every year in solitude and retirement. But 
I cannot do better than look back to-night 
and describe our stolen meeting after the 
last meal we ever partook in each other’s 
society. It was a bitter evening; the very 
heavens seemed to frown, and predict the 
storm that was lowering upon us. A bleak 
tempestuous wind roared round the old 
house as I took my way to the wood on that 
dark cold night. The tall trees bent, driven 
by the wind, down almost to the very 
26 
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ground, and then upraised themselves, only 
to be again laid low. ‘They appeared to 
struggle with the blast, and now to be vie- 
torious, now to be overcome. Black clouds 
obscured the surface of the sky, and large 
flakes of snow wandered through the air, 
tossed in a thousand directions ere they 
reached the ground, from whence they 
were again raised and drifted into piles at 
the foot of each large tree, or sloping bank, 
or hedge. The moon described a slight 
semi-circle behind a mask of hazy clouds 
which deepened as they receded from her 
into dense threatening masses. Well doI 
recollect that night: the whistling and 
roaring of the wind is fresh in my ears, 
the distant notes of the anvil in the iron 
foundry, the crackling of branches, the 
tossing of withered leaves in the wood, the 
bending of the trees, are all fresh in my 
remembrance. The hour struck, and, in ano- 
ther instant, Alice was by my side. We had 
much to converse of, many arrangements 
for the happy future were to be made. I 
thought her nobly beautiful, as she stood 
in that cold wintry blast, gazing full upon 
me in the imperfect light, and breathing 
such inspired words of hope that I scarcely 
seemed to dare to sorrow while she spake. 
Truth beamed from evcry sentence; her 
words did not permit me to indulge at the 
moment in any of those wild imaginings, 
doubts, and misgivings, which have ever 
seemed as the very bane of my existence. 

“ As surely as now in the face of heaven 
I plight myself to you, dearest Henry, so 
surely will I be true to you, until, what at 
present seems an impossibility, until you 
give back to me my vows, my promises. 
Then, Henry, strive to banish these sorrow- 
ful anticipations. We cannot part without a 
pang; but let us look forward trustfully, 
hopefully to the future, which, if we be 
constant, will bring nothing but joy. We 
part, for years it may be; you leave me to 
work your way in the world, to earn for 
yourself a position, a name; and will not 
your labours be ever sweetened by the 
recollection that if you are unable to ac- 
complish all you hope, still I will be true 
to you as I will prove, when, in a little 
while, lam my own mistress, free to bestow 
my hand where my heart is placed—” 

“Six long years, at least,” murmured I. 

“ Nay, place no such distant goal before 
you: labour and time will fly ere you have 
time to feel its passage.” 

“But never to behold you, Alice, never 
to be greeted by one smile from you, to be 
banished from your presence, must I go, a 
solitary, lonely being: perhaps leave Eng- 
land—”’ 

“ All this must be done, if you love me, 
Henry,” she said, calmly; “is not your 
love equal to a trial?” 

“ Any trial,” I answered passionately, 
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“forgive me if I poison these last moments 
with my selfish repinings, thus forgetful of 
all that you must suffer,’’ 

“T will write to you often, dear Henry,” 
she answered sweetly, stifling every consi- 
deration of her own feelings, in her endea- 
vours to reassure and inspire me with 
a portion of that confidence and hope she 
herself seemed to feel. No murmur broke 
from her lips; she would not permit herself 
to repine, and yet I felt-how much she suf- 
fered. The hand I retained within mine 
own became cold as stone, and hot, by turns, 
as her heart was swayed by fear, or bound- 
ing for an instant with hopeful joy. ‘The 
time was drawing towards a close, and [ 
perceived that her tones became more and 
more tremulous as she grew more earnest 
and hurried in her injunctions. ‘There was 
more of tenderness in every word, as 
though in each syllable she would make 
me feel how much her future happiness 
was bound up with mine. 

“It is growing late,” she said, “too late 
for me to linger here: yet, Henry, I would 
prolong every moment into a day, each 
day into a year. We must part now; Henry, 
dear Henry, you will be true—’”’ 

“True! Hear me, Alice. This is no 
rash resolve. I am young; I have never 
loved before; but I know the.workings of 
my own heart. I have found room there 
for one image around whom every thougnt 
henceforward clings. I live- but in that 
image. A new existence has dawned before 
me. I labour for an object, and let that 
object. be once withdrawn, my worldly 
ambition is then at an end. And should 
any unforeseen circumstances intervene to 
separate us, this heart, Alice, will still 
hold true to your memory. I shall forget 
the world and live but for this sweet past 
which will never be effaced from my re- 
membrance. Solemnly, Alice, I give this 
heart to you, and however fortune may 
dispose of us both, yours it shall ever re- 
main. Do you believe me, love?” 

“Yes, Henry; promise me one thing, 
that you will not listen to what others 
may tell you of my conduct; never think 
me untrue until you have from me some 
positive confirmation that it isso?” =. 

“ Never, never, will I cease to believe in 
the truths of your affection until proofs 
stronger than words appear before me.” 

“We must part soon, Henry,” she said, 
still lingering: “Shall we ever meet 
again?” 

“Oh, wherefore dash all my hopes, thus, 
by these foreboding words?” 

“We shall meet, dear Henry,” she said, 
soothingly, “never, never to be parted 
more, that is, if it be God’s will,” and I 
felt her hand tremble. Was there in her 
heart a fearful presentiment like unto mine 
that already on the tablets of the future, a 
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stern sentence had been traced that never 
more upon this earth should we meet thus 
ia love? Falsehood and treachery were 
now sitting together and weaving a por- 
tion of the tissue that was to drape her 
form to me in years to come. At that 
hour, in the lonely echoless solitude of 
that wood, beneath the o'er arching depth 
of blue, that floats before the mysterious 
and unknown eternity beyond, in the pre- 
sence of her Maker, Alice felt all she said; 
and had no shadow fallen between her and 
myself, obscuring my truth with its decep- 
tive form, she would have remained con- 
stant to this day, and I should have been 
a proud and happy man instead of a lonely 
misanthrope—a stumbling-block to the 
happiness of others, and capable of deriv- 
ing no happiness from himself. 

Our interview was nigh over. I cannot 
dwell upon the feelings which inspired me 
at that moment. In both our hearts the 
deepest sorrow prevailed. We felt we were 
destined never to meet again; we parted; 
we exchanged farewell once more; and, in 
the midst of the chilling blast, whistling 
round us with such violence as almost to 
drown our words, walked to and fro, again 
reiterating our promises, now bursting into 
impetuous forebodings, and then breaking 
off in the middle of our sentences; now 
comforting one another. The danger of 


prolonging that unhappy interview was set 


aside, we never thought of it. I only felt 
that Alice, drowned in ill-concealed tears, 
was by my side. We were together for the 
last time, and though we knew not that 
such was to be the case, what wonder is it 
that we sought to extend these brief mo- 
ments? But all must havean end. Sud- 
denly recollecting herself, Alice wrung my 
hand and tore herself away. I saw her 
depart, and — step that separated her- 
self seemed to plunge me into deeper mi- 
sery. I remember that as she entered the 
gateway of the shrubbery, she stood for a 
moment, and turned; I bounded forward, 
called her by her name, bade her return 
once more, but no! we-were not to meet 
again, 

Plunged in despondency, I entered the 
house, and went to my room, As I cross- 
ed the large hall, I saw a female figure 
glide from the library into the drawing- 
room. It did not strike me at the moment, 
but I have since recalled the circumstance, 
and I became convinced that .it was Miss 
Crayley, entering on the first step of the 
plot which was destined to lead to our 
separation, I did not suspect her then 
of such baseness, though I never could 
bring myself to like her. 

Dec. 17.—The morrow came. I went as 
usual tomy pupils, and satdown in gloom of 
soul to discharge my duties. A cheerful 
fire blazed in the room; the voices of the 
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children were merry, their observations 
light and glad-hearted. But every sweet 
sound jarred upon me; every ray of 
pleasure that glanced from their bright 
eyes seemed a mockery to my soul. I 
felt that there was something gone from 
about me; a cold vacuum was in the air, chil- 
ling all nature. I knew that she was gone, 
How my heart leapt at every movement! 
The opening or shutting of a door, the 
sound of footsteps in the hall, the laugh of 
some one passing on the stair, all startled 
me. Iexpected chance would show her to 
me. I fancied she might flit by, as p-rsons 
opened the door of my little study; but I 
listened and hoped all day; and in the after- 
noon, the sound of carriage-wheels rolling 
over the court-yard told me that we were 
indeed separated. No window looked 
forth upon the highway; I could not even 
see the thing that conveyed her from my 
presence. Little, little, did I imagine, at 
that moment, with what feelings she had 
left my home. I was soon undeceived. I 
thought that she had, at least, to endure no- 
thing more than the misery of our separa- 
tion; but... My pupils had left me, when a 
servant opened the door, and told me that 
the Hon. Mr. Courtenay, the uncle of 
Alice, desired to speak with me, in the 
library. I knew litde of this. gentleman, 
He had only within the last few days been 
a resident at the house. I turned some- 
what sick at heart; I seemed to feel that 
this summons was in some way connected 
with Alice. But rousing myself, I deter- 
mined to put the best face upon the affair; 
and accordingly obeyed. Mr. Courtenay, 
when I entered, politely rose from his seat, 
bowed, and ¢hen motioned to me to sit 
down opposite him, by the fire. Lreturned 
his bow, and took my seat. Then, in the 
mildest and most considerate manner, he 
related to me that Lord Carden had acci- 
dentally become acquainted with all that 
had passed. I listened to him without 
speaking a word. My agitation was great, 
but I did not choose to betray it. He con- 
tinued, affecting not to observe me, and told 
me that Lord Carden had questioned his 
daughter how matters stood; and that she, 
in obedience to his commands — “ his 
wishes, I should say,” remarked he, had 
given up all my letters. 

“°Tis false,’ 1 exclaimed. 

“Nay,” calmly replied Mr. Courtenay, 
“Twill endeavour to convince you that I 
am speaking the exact truth. Here isa 
letter, in which she explains herself, and 
asks for a return of her letters.” 

I took it from his hand, glanced over it, 
and saw that it was indeed her handwriting. 
She had enclosed in it a lock of my hair, 
which I had given her. ‘There, traced 
with her hand, were the commands. In it 
nv explanation was given, I saw nothing 
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more than that she bade me return all she 
had written; all her fondest vows, her pro- 
mises, all were to be given up. I crushed 
the paper in my hand, tore it into a thou- 
sand atoms, and rushed from the room, to 
fetch her letters, which, trembling with agi- 
tation, 1 sealed into a packet, and then re- 
turned to Mr. Courtenay. I placed them 
before him, merely with the remark— 

“T trust to your honour not to read 
them.” 

“T shall not read them, young man,” he 
replied; ‘‘most assuredly not. They are 
your own, Nay,” he exclaimed, as he saw 
me, without pausing, hurl them into the 
fire; “be not rash.” 

I prepared to leave the room. 

“One word,” he continued, extending 
his hand in the kindest manner possible. 
“ Do not go away impressed with the idea 
that Lam not your friend. I sympathise 
with your condition most cordially; but 
while I do so, cannot but regret that you 
did not both act with the openness and can- 
dour which became you. It might have 
saved you both much misery. You are 
each young. That, indeed, is Lord Car- 
den’s principal, objection to the whole 
affair. But if your love be such as to stand 
the test of time, if it urge you to persevere 
and raise yourself in the social scale, then 
hope for the best. In the meantime, let 
me beg of you, as a man of honour, to hold 
no further correspondence with her. Yeu 


are, I am sure, unwilling to destroy the 
peace of a whole family, by persevering in 


this clandestine course. I may consider 
that Ihave your word, Mr. St. George?” 

“ You have,” I said, somewhat haughtily; 
for I was in no mood to unbend. 

Mr. Courtenay then proceeded to arrange 
about my leaving, and offered to give me a 
strong recommendation to another family 
then engaged in seeking for a tutor; but I 
refused all his offers, and left the room. I 
have often since reproached myself for my 
unyielding manner to Mr. Courtenay, in 
this scene. He was a perfect gentleman, 
and evidently entered unwillingly upon his 
task. 

Dec. 19.— I remained one week longer 
in the house of Lord Carden, shut up in my 
closet, never seeing any one, and refusing 
to descend to such of the family as still re- 
mained in the house. How I lived, I know 
not. The shock of finding her I had be- 
lieved so true, so suddenly changed, seemed 
to overpower my better reason. Sometimes 
I argued that she was forced into it; and 
then I became calm. But still she was 
gone from my sight, and I possessed no 
token that she loved me. Then, in bitter- 
ness, I would exclaim : “How could I expect 
that she would in reality bestow a thought 
upon her brother’s tutor? My better feelings 
would sometimes prevail, and tears would 
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come to my relief. I sat at orfe corner of 
the fire all day long, brooding over my mi- 
sery, scarcely raising my head when the 
servants entered the room, to bring me m: 
meals, which I mostly dismissed untaste 
My frame seemed sinking, my heart full te 
bursting; while my throbbing temples beat 
so that I fancied I could hear them. Some- 
times, after all the family had retired to 
rest, | would rise, and rush out into the 
open air, wandering backward and for- 
ward over those scenes where we had been 
together, the spots where we had met. I 
would stand, fancy I heard her voice, then 
dart away from the spot. At one moment, 
I vowed I would forget her, that I would 
banish her image from my heart; but ther 
all the sweetness of her love came like a 
refreshing balm over my wounded spirit, 
and I would reproach myself for that dire 
impatience which was urging me to com- 
mence the process of forgetting her to 
whom I had so solemnly pledged myself. 
“In her heart she must be true; she cannot 
be false,” I said. Then, the circumstances 
related by Mr. Courtenay, her own letters, 
came to my remembrance. I should have 
suffered myself to sink, day by day, into the 
tomb, had not a bright ray of her love 
suddenly fallen me in my solitude and 
darkness. On morning, I heard a gentle 
knocking at my door; on opening which, 
I discerned Miss Crayley standing, pale and 
agitated, without. 

“May I speak with you one moment, 
Mr. St. George?” 

“Can you tell me news of her ?” I asked, 
faintly. 

“Tt is from Alice I am come,” she 
said. 

“ Alice! poor Alice! Thank Heaven!’ to 
my own heart [ murmured. “Where is 
she?” 

“In London, Mr. St. George.” 

“Ts she well? oh, tell me! Is she hap- 
py?” Lasked eagerly. 

“Nay, you must listen quietly to me, 
and I will tell you briefly what you are to 
know. This letter I have written will ex- 
plain the rest,” she continued, drawing one 
forth. - 

“ Alice has sent you this locket,” she 
continued, coldly, “ with her hair; and she 
begs you\will once more give back the ring. 
This is the last time you will hear directly 
from her; in future, all must be conducted 
through me. She has promised her father 
never to write to you; and she has already 
partly disobeyed him, in sending the 
locket,” she added, with a strange smile. 
“ However, I cannot remain longer; I must 
go. They will suspect there is something 
the matter.” 

“T thought you also had abandoned me, 
Miss Crayley,” I said. 

“Ifso, why am I here!” she answered, 
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colouring violently; “but I shall be 
watched, and must go. On no account 
correspond with Alice. Write to me any- 
thing you may wish, to this address,” 
she added, giving a paper. ‘ Now, good 
bye! We shall meet again.” 

She lingered for a moment, glancing at 
me in @ most strange way; and then hur- 
riedly departed. I cared not; I was again 
happy. All the full tide of its bound- 
ing ambition had returned to my heart. 
The world was again joyous, and I pre- 
pared for my approaching journey with 
alacrity; and on the morning of my depar- 
ture, received from Mr. Courtenay a valu- 
able introduction to a merchant’s house, in 
London, where I soon, thanks to some 
then unknown influence, obtained a most 
lucrative position. I afterwards, in a long 
course of years, discovered that Mr. Courte- 
nay himself was a sleeping partner in 
the very house, amd bound up with all its 
interests. His generous forgiveness of 
my rude neglect of his kindness inspired 
him with the desire of benefiting me in 
every possible way. 

When a sort of prosperity again began 
to dawn upon me, I remembered my home, 
and those who, in exile from their country, 
were expiating the fault I had committed 
on setting out in life. Yet they had for- 
given me, and, by every opportunity, con- 
veyed to me assurances of their perfect 
happiness. I now began to forward, from 
time to time, remittances, which were cal- 
culated to render their position more com- 
fortable, when suddenly a letter from my 
only sister arrived to tell me, that having 
inherited from a maiden aunt a very con- 
siderable fortune, they begged I would 
cease to toil for them, and think in future 
only of myself. 

For four years, I steadily pursued my 
career in London, with no token that Alice 
still remembered me, but an occasional 
careless note from Miss Crayley, generally 
half filled with excuses for not having 
written before, and a brief—the briefest 
possible—acknowledgment of Alice's de- 
sire to be ever affectionately remembered. 
My love, however, buoyed itself up, and so 
well that it scarcely seemed to need this 
slender support. It was an all-engrossing 
feeling with me. For it I laboured almost 
night and day, caring for no general socie- 
ty, frequenting no place of amusement; but 
working until the frame was exhausted, 
and then, after the necessary refreshment 
of sleep, working again. Many wondered 
at my perseverance, so young and once so 
dissipated. But they knew not the glorious 
attraction that kept me in my steady course. 
They knew not that influence which 
breathed around me, by day and by night, 
sweetening every toil, raising the dejected 
spirit, giving life and vigour to every im- 


pulse, and nerving the frame to any amount 
of exertion. Like an angel it stood in my 
path, shedding upon me its refulgent light, 
smiling before me, and whispering comfort 
every hour of the day. Oh! it was that 
never-failing love for Alice which bore me 
above all the temptations around me, kept 
me aloof from all but those with whom 
necessity compelled me to associate, and 
hovering about in my waking hours, came 
at night, and raised sweet visions of a 
happy future which never arrived. 

Dec. 21.—At length I was appointed su- 
percargo to a merchant vessel, bound on a 
valuable expedition to the coast of China; 
but when the time of my departure arrived, 
a letter came to announce the rapidly de- 
clining health of my sister Emily, and be- 
seeching me to attend her sick-bed, which 
they. too truly feared would be her last. 
My return, like the prodigal son, to the 
home of his father, I cannot describe. For- 
gotten that day has never been. What 
changes seemed to have come upon them 
all in those few years!) My mother’s blue 
eye had lost much of its brightness; her 
countenance was careworn; yet when she 
smiled through her half-glad tears upon 
her repentant son, I knew the smile 
again; and my father, as he pressed my 
hand affectionately between both his 
own, made me feel that all my way- 
wardness was forgotten. My brother was 
expected home from school every day. 
Yet Emily, most changed of all, from the 
light, glad-hearted, merry girl to the pale, 
emaciated woman, passing away gradually 
from this life, yet making her gentleness, 
her meekness, her pious resignation to the 
will of her Father, felt by all about her. 
Long, long, did she hang around me that 
day; but, alas! one short week was all. 
Her days were numbered, and her sweet 
spirit fled upwards, cg eee . 

Dec. 22.—My birthday! Mine has been 
a chequered career; yet never did I feel a 
mournful sorrow like unto that which I 
experienced at my sister's death. I felt 
how I had neglected the very one who 
might have proved to me an adviser and @ 
friend. 4ihecoming year was all oversha- 
dowed by her death; yet in a worldly sense, 
what privileges did it not bestow! I was 
heir to her property: wealth was mine 
once more. Yet I continued my laborious 
career. Emily had provided amply for 
my parents and my brother. Their posi- 
tion, therefore, as far as worldly comforts 
went, gave me no concern. 

Before I quitted the country, I resolved 
to have an interview with Miss Crayley, 
who now happened to be in London, on a 
visit to an aunt. She acceded at once to 
my proposal, and met me in the Park, as I 
had no other possible ~place of rendezvous 
for her. We conversed long together of 
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Alice. I bade her inspire her with every 
hope, and heard all the news of her 
which she could possibly tell me. Se- 
veral suitors had presented themselves, but 
had been in succession rejected. Yet she 
udded one piece of information, which in- 
flicted a sharp pang upon me, though, at 
the moment, I could scarcely fathom why. 
The constant admirer that had tracked 
her path so assiduously, while I had been 
living in the house, the refined, educated 
Mr. Clanberry, returned every now and 
then to his persevering endeavour to gain 
her hand; aid I pictured to myself her dis- 
like growing less every day, until at last 
she would perhaps yield. But scarcely 
had the thought been framed, ere I dis- 
carded it as unworthy of myself and her, 
and strove to listen to the remainder of 
Miss Crayley’s communication with. the 
utmost composure. Just as we were about 
to part, she exclaimed: “ Oh! I had, I de- 
clare, almost forgotten one, thing. Alice 
bade me to entreat you to let me have the 
locket for a few days, that, before you quit 
England, she may repair an error she com- 
mitted at first, in not having her initials 
engraved upon it. It seems she told me,” 
continued Miss Crayley, smiling, “as 
though she feared to tell whence it came. 
You shall have it certainly before you 
leave England. Trust me.” 

Frankly, confidingly, I placed the locket 
in her hands, wondering at the eager- 
ness with which she grasped the little 
treasure, which innocently was destined to 
be the cause of so much after misery. Oh! 
wherefore did not some kind angel descend, 
and warn me of my false step. ‘That brief 
instant sufficed to insure my future despair. 
Unsuspiciously, [ listened to her reiterated 
promise of returning the locket in three 
days at latest, and parted from her kindly 
and hopefully, lading her with a thousand 
messages to my Alice, bidding her inspire 
her with every hope, and to look for- 
ward trustfully, for two little years, at 
most, and then I would come back and 
proudly claim her as my wife. Happy 
moment, long expected, never destined to 
come! How we mould our future to our 
own will, and never dream of being 
thwarted! 

Three days past. No message, no letter 
came to me. I began to fear some mishap. 
I was to leave London at midnight; I 
could not do so without her precious gift—I 
began to doubt, to wonder; and my heart 
again was filled with that sickly presenti- 
ment of evil which had been so long ab- 
sent. I sat at home, listening to every 
knock, every footstep in the street; but the 
hours passed on, and no messenger came 
for me. The clock struck eleven. One 
hour was before nre. I had made every 
preparation before hand; so that I had no- 


thing to do but to ride down to London 
Bridge. Suddenly becoming desperate, I 
ordered a cab, and drove to her aunt’s 
house; knocking at the door of which, I 
was speedily answered by a servant. 

“Ts Miss Crayley within?” 

“‘ Miss Crayley, sir!” exclaimed the man, 
a little surprised, no doubt, at my question, 
atsuch an hour. “ Miss Crayley left Lon- 
don this morning.” 

“Left London!” I repeated to myself. 
“ Then all is lost!” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cooke are at home, sir; 
would you like to see them?” 

‘“No, thank you; I am in haste;” and 
I hurried away, with a heart full of bitter- 
ness and disappointment. Again, however, 
my hope triumphed, and I argued myself 
out of my doubt, by imagining various 
reasons for her having disappointed me; 
until, at length, I determined, though my 
heart sunk more and more, to hope mun- 
fullyon. This trifle could not be of sufficient 
importance to brexk one link of our hap- 
piness. Little did I imagine the use to 
which this little token was put, in the per- 
fidy and blackness of her heart to whom I 
entrusted it thus confidingly. 

I went upon my voyage. On this part 
of my life it is unnecessary to dwell; I was 
absent from England altogether two years, 
and I returned to my native land a rich 
and prosperous man. Success had attend 
ed my footsteps wherever [ trod. I had 
cleared an enormous profit on the lading 
of my vessel. The fortune bequeathed me 
by my sister had been accumulating, and I 
foresaw no possible obstacle to the fulfil- 
ment of my hopes. The vessel that bore 
me home seemed joyously to cut the 
waves, and as I neared England, the white 
cliffs of my native shore, bathed in bril- 
liant sunshine, cast back a welcome upon 
me. The blue waters lashed the ship’s 
sides, and broke in restless murmuring 
around. Oh, what secrets it seemed to 
tell of all that had been enacted since my 
departure. I listened to its troubled voice, 
as I stood upon the deck, and peered down 
into its dark depths with a sort of restless 
desire tolearn something. How my heart 
swelled, as I neared the land—my home, 
my future home, never to be quitted again. 
Once more | beheld it; and all my trials 
were over. More than six brief years had 
sped their way, and were launched in the 
ocean of the past; and at length the hour 
was come. Exquisite indeed were my sen- 
sations of happiness. I never doubted for 
an instant but that I should find her true 
as when I left her, when I bade her fare- 
well in the wood long ago. How little 
appeared those sorrows, in the fulness of 
my present joy. I pictured Alice on the 
cliff’s top, imagined her there watching for 
my coming, even though I know she could 
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not be aware of my approach. A fine vessel 
stood off to sea; and as I, shading my eyes 
with my hand, was gazing towards the 
shore, a boat with passengers put off from 
land. Only two persons beside the sailor 
sat there; they passed close, but I did not 
see their faces. They interested me merely 
beeause in figure the lady resembled one I 
remembered only too well. The boat sped 
on—little did I imagine that away, away 
over the deep blue sea it bore my life, or 
that those waves now rolling towards those 
shores were gathering strength to send the 
vessel out to sea that carried to another 
clime all I loved and cherished upon earth. 

{ was at length in London, and one day 
sufficed to conclude all my business ar- 
rangements; and now no longer needing 
concealment, 1 ordered a post-chaise, and 
hurried down to the family seat, in the 
proud consciousness that I had done all 
that within me lay to deserve her hand. 
Lord Carden’s consent I now doubted not 
of receiving, with my splendid fortune, 
backed by her constancy, truth, and devo- 
tion, Slowly did I seem to near the goal, 
I saw the ivy-covered turrets of the old- 
fashioned mansion rising in the distance 
befure me. NowI could distinguish the 
very -windows. I seemed to think that 
she must be everywhere. Alice is looking 
from those windows! The wooded lawn 
met my gaze—Alice is wandering there! 
The meadows spread green before me— 


Alice’s footprints must be on the grass! 


All, all, breathed of her! Signs of life 
soon became visible; the smoke curled from 
the chimneys, the flocks were scattered on 
the fields, Iam in the park; my carriage 
dashes up the drive; the gardeners-rise up 
from their work, and lean on their spades, 
to watch my movements; the air is per- 
fumed with new-mown hay; the sweet 
breeze fans my cheek; the flowers bloom 
around me, glistening with the traces of a 


late shower; the sun bursts gloriously from_ 


behind a cluud—the carriage stops! I am 
come! 

Dec. 23.—The first intelligence which 
greeted me was that Lady Carden was in- 
disposed, and her husWand was in Lon- 
don. The only person, therefore, with 
whom I could have an interview, was Miss 
Crayley, now attending upon her aunt 
during her indisposition. 

“ Miss Crayley,” thought I, while a dizzy 
faintness overspread my heart, and cold 
drops stood upon my brow, “ why is Alice 
not here?” 

Memory flies back, as if riveted with 
wonder at all that flashed across my brain 
at that moment. I could form no conjec- 
ture; I did not dare to frame my fears; I 
was in the drawing-room, the scene of my 
happiness, and 0: much of my uncertainty 
and consequent misery. There was the 
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window, apparently all unchanged in its 
aspect, its decorations, where I first breath- 
ed my love. The room seemed as though 
no hand had passed over anything since 
that time fled by. There was the piano 
before which she had so often sat, there 
the open music, there the song I loved so 
well. It seemed as if she had but passed 
away from the room that very night, and 
left all the same to speak of her constancy. 
There were flowers placed, perhaps by her 
hands; I stooped and inhaled their fra- 
grance, and, pressed my lips upon them; I 
hung over the vase, I listened, I peopled 
the changeful air with echoes of her voice. 
I seemed to hear her sing, and all was har- 
mony-and melodiousness around. But a 
sound of earth disturbs the spell, the door 
is opened, and Miss Crayley, cold, emotion- 
less, and silent, stands before me ! 

I looked at her for a moment, then 
extending my hand, said, 

“Do you not know me, Miss Crayley? 
have two short years so changed me?” 

“1 do know you,” she said, stiffly bend- 
ing, “ Mr. St. George; may I inquire how 
or in what way I can serve you?” 

“Miss Crayley,” I exclaimed, starting 
towards her, “ you cannot be ignorant of 
what has brought me here? My long pro- 
bation is at anend. I am come, now, to 
hear news of her whom I love; in fact, to 
claim Alice as my wife!” 

Miss Crayley affected a start, but her 
face did turn pale as she half averted her 
head, and said: “You have not then 
heard—” 

“Fleard—heard what?” 

“ The news!” she answered quietly. 

“* Miss Crayley,” I exclaimed, trembling 
with fear and anguish, for I felt that some 
disclosure was at hand, “do not rack my 
heart thus, but tell me at once; how and 
where is Alice? but,” I continued, scarcely 
waiting for her reply, “do not tell if she 
be dead, or married- no! I will not hear 
that Alice is any other than constant! 
Speak, Miss Crayley' you are still silent! 
speak, I entreat you!” 

“You must calm yourself a little,” re- 
turned Miss Crayley; ‘I have much to tell 
you, but I will never speak, while you con- 
tinue. to rave in this preposterous manner.” 

“JT am calm, now,’ I replied, with a 
choking effort. “I will listen to every- 
thing; quickly tell me only one thing: ‘is 
she still free?”’ 

“ Lady Alice is married,” returned Miss 
Crayley, with a cruel sangfroid I shall 
never forget. 

I heard the words; they rang through 
my ears; but I soon lost all conscious- 
ness. For one brief moment the room 
swam before me; the window, the green 
landscape, the flowers, her songs, all danced 
before my_eyes. I threw myself on the 
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ground, forgetful of everything. I often 
have expressed a wish since then that I 
could heve remained so and have never 
awakened to a sense of the overwhelming 
truth that she who had formed the sun- 
light of my existence had gone, was lost 
to me, separated from me, for ever! Our 
vows broken, every link scattered, every 
word of affection denied, each hope blown 
aside! When I recovered, a gentleman, 
who proved to be the doctor attending 
Lady Carden, was with me. I had been 
removed to a bed-room, and had lain there 
for hours. In the half waking, half dream- 
like return to consciousness, I heard him 
speak soothingly tome. ‘The word com- 
fort smote my ear, and I turned from it 
with loathing. I kept my eyes shut; 1 
would not speak; I only felt then a wish 
to die, to sink into the grave, and never, 
never to hear again that name I had loved 
so fondly. But her form would float be- 
fore my imagination; in vain I turned 
from it; Alice was there — now appearing 
as the bride of another, now coming and 
bending over me, and with her own lips 
breathing words of comfort: and then, in- 
deed, I would listen, and for a moment 
fancy myself joyful. But these were 
dreams—visions that haunted my imagi- 
nation in the delirium of sickness, and 
from which, when awake, my fancy turned 
with abhorrence, Often, as I tossed upon 


my restless bed, I would conjure up the 


past, recal her every word, and fancy that 
I heard her breathing them kindly to me 
once more. I trod again over my busy 
and laborious career; I looked upon my 
happy anticipations until my breaking 
heart found relief in tears, which started 
and forced themselves a way down my 
cheeks. 

But why dwell longer on these scenes of 
woe and misery? My bitter lesson will 
not be understood by those who have not 
loved as [ have loved. I only know that 
on my recovery the now hated ring was 
conveyed back to me, and never until 
years had passed did I understand the 
whole circumstances of the case. Lord 
and Lady Carden treated me like a son 
during my protracted convalescence, and 
their kindness is registered upon the tab- 
lets of my heart among the unrequited 
acts which others have done unto me. I 
could not make them feel me grateful. I 
hurried away from the scene of my misery. 
I took this house, and here I have lived 
through more than thirty summers, thirty 
winters, but shall not live through another. 
Miss Crayley I never saw again, but years 
afterwards a letter was given to me, which, 
delivered after her death, was destined to 
explain all. In it she made the startling 
confession that from the first she herself 
had loved me, but that, maddened by jea- 
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lousy, she resolved, the better to work out 
her revenge, to affect: the deepest interest 
in our attachment. This accounted for 
everything. I forgive her now—now that 
I would be at peace with the whole world, 
She said that, beholding our continued de- 
votion to each other, undeviating through 
years of trials, she had invented the af- 
fair of the locket for the express purpose 
of bringing about the termination of our 
engagement. Having once secured the 
locket, she bore it back to Alice as a token 
that the last link was severed, and told her 
that my sentiments had wholly changed, 
and that I had gone abroad as the husband 
of another. Alice, unwilling at first to 
believe the intelligence, was convinced by 
the sight of the token she had given me, 
and, in accordance with my supposed 
wishes, gave back the ring and married 
Mr. Clanberry. Thus was my love over- 
thrown, my happiness in this world irrevo- 
cably destroyed. I bear no malice towards 
Miss Crayley; I have stated the cireum- 
stances, as they in reality occurred, from 
one desire only—to convince her that, in 
the whole course of my long life, my soul 
has been devoted to her alone. I wish her 
to know, when my spirit has ceased to inha- 
bit the earth, when the grave contains me, 
that I have loved her well, that I would 
have made her happy! Yet wherefore do 
I say this? Perhaps she is happier far 
than I could have rendered her. I 
trust she is! Yet happy as she is, is it 
seltish of me to wish to cast one shadow 
on her path, to awaken one sorrowful feel- 
ing when she reads this and discovers how 
she has wronged me and been the innocent 
cause of crushing every best impulse of my 
heart? Not while I live would I wish her 
to know the truth, but I shall die with less 
regret if I feel that she will understand 
me at last, even if it be too late. Yet 
proudly do I look back in the conscious- 
ness that I have been so constant! I have 
not broken one solemn pledge; I have 
snapped asunder no vows. Here I am, an 
old man, but ckerishing towards the~Alice 
of the past the same feelings that I did 
then when both were young, both looking 
forward to a bright future that never came 
at least for me. 

Farewell, Alice! this is the last time my 
pen will trace your name! The hand that 
even now is trembling as it writes, will 
soon grow cold, and I shall no longer mur- 
mur over your name in my nightly prayers. 
Into the hands of the Great Father of 
Heaven I commend you, trusting that in 
your children you may reap joy and glad- 
ness, and that in your future life you may 
be, through His mercy, crowned with an 
eternal crown! Farewell for ever, then, 
farewell! 

Jan. 1, 18—. New Year’s day! The 
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last, I feel, that I shall ever see! The old 
year has gone, with its changes, its sor- 
rows, its hopes, and its fears; the next is 
full of hopes and changes for the rest of 
the world. Young hearts are looking with 
joy and gladness to the promises it is des- 
tined to fulfil, but in peace and meekness 
my spirit is awaiting that great change 
which must come to all. Ere the year 
closes, I trust I shall be in the presence of 
my Redeemer and my God. The world is 
gone tome. Iam preparing for death; I 
am forgiving all; I would die at peace 
with the whole human race. I indulge in 
no vain regrets. I strive to banish the 
past, and look forward hopefully, trust- 
fully; to that glorious future stretching 


away interminably before us, never known, . 


never understood, until actually entered 
upon. 

TeMy uncle died in the course of the 
year, bequeathing his property to Mrs. 
Cranberry’s daughter; but, with a gene- 
rosity most kind, half has now been made 
over to me, so that I am restored to a com- 
fortable position once more. In justice to 
my poor uncle’s memory, I have transmit- 
ted a copy of the MS. to Mrs. Clanberry, 
for which I received her warmest thanks. 
A few months ago it was told me that an 
elderly lady and gentleman were seen 
wandering about my uncle’s tomb, and, 
from the description, I cannot doubt but it 
was Alice visiting, in her husband’s com- 


pany, the grave of him whose history they 
both knew. — Epiror oF “ My Uncre’s 
Diary.”] 





SUMMER.—A SONNET. 


BY L. GIDLEY. 
(Author of “ Judgment of Brutus,” Oxford Prize 
Poem, 1840.) 
From leafy hedges comes the pleasant breath 
Of cows that seek the trees, which over- 
shadow 
Green resting-places, where they lie beneath 
The woven boughs and leaves, and view 
the meadow, 
Where haymakers upturn the tangled wreath 
Of brown and fragrant grapes, or the mower 
Plucking his whetstone from its belted sheath, 
Makes tuneful grating. Now the freshen- 
ing shower 
Falls cools from heaven, whereat the earth 
rejoices, 

And seems to suck the gentle moisture in; 
And then a thousand little murmuring voices 
Of weary leaves and flowers, which begin 
To stretch their curvéd necks, are heard like 

strings 
Of harps which sound to fairy fingerings. 
xo. 1364. 
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It was a cold, bleak night; round the 
cloud-belted summit of the Devonshire 
clitfs the wind whistled and roared, and 
then died away into a low sigh or moan. 
Not a star was visible. ‘The moon, occa- 
sionally appearing between a chink in 
the dark canopy, suffered the snow-co- 
vered roofs of the village of Dawlish to be 
seen glittering beneath its beams. All was 
still, and no motion, save the occasional 
swaying to and fro of the leafless trees and 
the twinkling of lights in the village, was 
perceptible. Along the great London 
road might beseen approaching the form of 
a man on horseback, enveloped in a large 
cloak, and riding low-bent over his steed, 
as if urging him impetuously on. Pre 
sently, a sharp, shrill whistle broke the 
stillness; and immediately from behind a 
clump of trees and bushes near the road, 
a woman, closely muffled, stepped forth. 

The horseman leaped down, and was by 
her side in a moment. A few minutes 
were passed in low earnest conversation, 
during which the girl remained leaning 
against the tree; while the stranger stood 
near, evidently seeking to urge her to do 
something or te exonerate himself from 
some fault. 

At length, the girl, throwing back the 
shawl, suffered her beautiful face to appear 
distinctly revealed by the moonlight. 

“Henry,” she said, “I am satisfied. 
You have told me,’’ she continued; in a 
calm, melancholy tone of voice, “ that there 
is no truth in what I have heard. You say,” 
and her voice slightly trembled, “ you say 
that you still love me the same, and I must 
believe you.” 

“Did you then doubt it, Mary?” hur- 
riedly exclaimed the young man. 

“Was I wrong? woul not you have 
doubted too? What could I do, when it 
was rumoured through the village that 
Lord Henry Vernel was to be married to 
the beautiful heiress, Alice Markham. I did 
not think that Lord Henry and my Henry 
were one then, until poor Robert told me 
so; and even when the thought did flash 
across my mind that there was unnecessary 
concealment of your name, still I trusted 
you, until I saw you this morning leave the 

ark.” 

“ But have I not explained that to you, 
Mary?” interrupted Lord Henry. “ Have 
I not told you my reasons? hat can I 
do more ?— how convince you?” 

Mary still remained silent. 

“ You do not answer.” 

“ What shall I say, Henry?” 

“Do you believe me?” Teme 

“Yes, yes, I believe you. But itis time 
for you to go now. The village clock 
has struck eleven.” 

27 VOL. XLIX. 
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“You seem anxious for my departure,” 
he replied, with an expression of bitter- 
ness. 

“ You are in danger, Henry,” she replied, 
with a burst of the affection she was strug- 
gling to conceal; “and shall I detain you 
a me, ant your every step is tracked? 

av, go. 

The young man was moved: “God bless 
you, Mary! To-morrow, then xy 

“ To-morrow,” she murmured, lowly, 
without moving or changing her position, 
or raising her head. A hurried farewell 
was exchanged; and Lord Henry, putting 
spur to his horse, was soon on his way. 

Mary watched his retreating figure, as it 
disappeared in the distance; and then the 
feelings which had been swelling in her 
breast, and to which she could not give ut- 
terance while her lover was present, now 
burst unconstrainedly forth; and burying 
her face in her hands, a flood of tears came 
to her relief. She remained leaning 
against the tree, and a host of memories 
flocked dimly over her brain. Remem- 
brance took her back to the time when, 
before she had met Lord Henry, she had 
regarded the humble Robert in the light of 
her admirer. She remembered her simple 


but truthful love; his litle offerings of 
affection — the earliest roses, sparkling 
with the morning dew, brought to the cot- 
tage-door, and offered so kindly, so gently. 
She remembered the glance of pride which 


shot from her eyes, when he secured her 
for his partner in the village dance; and 
she remembered, too, the look of anguish 
and dismay with which he listened to her 
rejection of his suit, and the reasons she 
assigned to it. And what had she ex- 
changed for that honest, earnest love? 
For what had she all but broken that heart 
once beating with noble impulses, though 
lodged in a poor man’s bosom? for what 
had she consented to forego his love? For 
one who had ceased to call for her. There 
was bitterness in the thought; and yet the 
deeper bitterness that Mary felt she loved 
him even more passionately than ever. 
She read in his hesitation, his faint excuses, 
the truth; and she resulved never to see 
him more, but to suffer him to act as his 
heart prompted him, and to marry the 
beautiful heiress, if he considered it best 
for his happiness. The knowledge that 
her lover was in danger, that he was 
deeply implicated in the Papists’ plots, that 
he was tracked, that facts were inine col- 
lected in evidence against him, served but 
to increase her love. But it seemed to her 
then that she, a poor village girl, unaided 
and alone, was utterly unable to assist him. 
Ere the morning sun arose, however, Mary 
discovered with what a dear-bought sacri- 
fice she could save Lord Vernel’s life. 

She had remained in the same place, 
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uietly pondering on the past, when, over 
the hard and frosty snow, she heard the 
sound of approaching footsteps. It seemed 
as if persons were coming in opposite di- 
rections; and soon a clear voice, which sent 
a painful thrill through Mary’s heart, ex- 
cla:med :— 

“What, man, are ye back so soon? what 
news?” 

“ News, aye,” chuckled the other, “ news 
that will make your heart bound again.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Robert, for it was 
he, “ what is it? tell me, and be brief.” 

“ Your rival is in your power.” 

“Ts it so—is this true ?” 

“On one condition—” 

“Any condition,” interrupted Robert, 
“say, what do you want?” 

“Why, I don’t like to do these things 
without a reward—and the money offered 
for his reward is not so much after all—” 

“TI suppose you want it all yourself?” 

“Now, what a clever fellow you are at 
guessing.” 

“ Well, take it and welcome; it’s not the 
money, I want—it’s revenge.” 

Mary shuddered, as she listened to this 
dialogue with breathless interest. Her 
heart sank within her, she grew faint, and 
cold drops of perspiration stood upon her 
forehead. Was this Robert? was Henry 
so encompassed? The dialogue proceeded: 
- “But have you got the passport?” 

“ Aye, safe enough; here it is,” and in 
the moonlight the fellow extended the 
p2per. 

“ Now,” continued Robert, sneeringly, 
“he shall leave England, and get safely 
off to France. Aye, trust me; I’ll go to- 
morrow, and tell him myself of my tri- 
umph! And the blood-hounds are on his 
track?” 

“They've got scent of him, and when 
you’ve had your bit of revenge, I’m ,to 
give him up-—aye—” 

“Yes, as soon as you please, after to- 
morrow; he’s still in the cottage on the 
moor?” : 

“Oh, yes! he thinks he’s all safe there, 
because the house is haunted.” 

“ All hail!” laughed Robert, “good 
night!” 

And the two separated, and went by 
different ways. and whee did Mary? She 
was a slight, fair creature, with a delicate 
form, and timid of mind as a child. But 
there is a moment when courage, a despe- 
rate courage, fills the breast of a woman, 
and that is when she feels that by aban- 
doning all affectation of meekness and 
putting on the armour of strength she may 
serve those on whom she has bestowed her 
affections. Mary felt this, and instead of 
giving way to the first impulse of her 

espair, roused herself from her trance, 
and sinking for one moment upon her 
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knees, to implore the aid of Heaven, rose, 
and gathering her shawl closely around 
her, stepped forth into the road, and took 
the same direction as that pursued by Ko- 
bert. She followed him to his cottage, 
paused before the door, and saw him go in. 
She knew he lived there alone. But Henry 
was in danger, and Mary might save him. 
The little wicket-gate was open, and en- 
tering, she tapped at the door. What 
thoughts floated through her mind, as she 
stood patiently waiting outside the door of 
him she had rejected, she could not herself 
tell. Pride had utterly departed for the 
moment, and one vision, the scaffold, float- 
ed before her dizzy brain. Who shall de- 
scribe the surprise of the young man, 
when, on opening the door, he discovered 
Mary standing on the threshold: the blood 
forsvok his cheeks, and he exclaimed only, 

“ Mary!’ 

“TI would speak with you, Robert; only 
one moment—do not deny me—” 

“ Come ‘inside,” said he, gently, for the 
tones of her voice, so low, so gentle, so 
imploring, touched again the chord of his 
deepest love, and sent it reverberating 
through his heart. ‘Come in; the night 
is bitterly cold. What can you want with 
me?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then 
entered, but refusing the offered chair, 
uncovered her pale countenance, and trem- 
bling with agitation, exclaimed: 

“ Robert, you loved me once!” 

“Loved you, Mary! did you come here 
to ask me that? Do you need an answer 
to your question, look on my embittered 
life, remember how you have crushed every 
hope, and—” 

“Do not reproach me, now, Robert,” 
she said, in a heart-broken tone of voice, 
while tear after tear slowly rolled down her 
cheeks, “donot reproach me, but listen for 
a few minutes; I am come to ask you,” she 
continued, “to do me one favour, to prove 
that you did me love.” 

“T will do anything—anything to prove 
that—to serve you.” i 

“Say that again,” she exclaimed, hur- 
riedly, and laying her hand on his arm; 
“say it again!’ Se 

“Only ask, Mary,” he said, in his gen- 
tlest tones. 

“You have it in your power to betray 
Lord—” 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, starting from her, 
as ifstung by a serpent, and rudely shaking 
off her hand, “ ah! it is for that you are 
come? No,” he added, with a bitter scowl 
on his countenance. ‘“ But,” asked he, ab- 
ruptly, “ how came you to know that? Tell 
me,” he inquired fiercely, “have you been 
been playing the eaves-dropper?”’ 

“I will not deceive you,” said Mary, 
faintly, while her agitation almost over- 
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powered her: perceiving which, Robert 
attempted te make her sit down, to which 
she no longer offered any objection, while 
she briefly related what she had heard. 

“Oh, Robert!” she continued, “by the 
memory of your love, do not deny what I 
ask. If you have loved, you know too well 
what I am suffering. you know—” and her 
face became flushed for a moment, “ you 
know I love him, or I should not now be 
here imploring you, by the hope of for- 
giveness hereafter, to spare his life. Robert, 
would you, can you refuse me? Here,I 
= kneel to you—do anything; but save 

im.” 

And the poor girl sank on her knees, 
and clasped his hand imploringly. 

“Do not do that,” exclaimed he, moved 
for a moment, and attempting to raise her, 
“it is useless; I will not, cannot consent.” 

“‘ Nay, I will never, never rise, until you 
grant my prayer. Give me the passport, 
ae but take it to him, and permit him 
to fly.” 

“And you with him,” exclaimed the 
young man, bitterly: “ and where shall be 
my reward? What, am I to suffer, aye, and 
I tell you, Mary, I do suffer—and have no 
consolation?” 

“Heaven will console you; you will have 
done a noble action; you will have secured 
a life, and you will be rewarded in Hea- 
ven. Robert, Robert!” she exclaimed, 
passionately, ‘‘oh, I beseech you, in mercy 
grant my prayer.” 

He gazed a moment on the beautiful 
but agitated face of the kneeling girl, her 
lips growing with emotion, her dark lashes 
heavy with tears, and the flowing auburn 
curls floating round her forehead, and he 
turned away. 

She hoped he was relenting; she waited 
for his words, as though her own life de- 
pended on his answer. 

“‘ Mary, dear Mary!” he said at length, 
in a deep earnest voice, “I will, on one con- 
dition, set him free, and never betray whi- 
ther he is gone.” 

“Name it, name it, whatever it be,” 
wildly exclaimed she, rising and grasping 
both his hands, 

“ Listen! do not be rash; you may re- 
——_ promise.” 

** Never,” she said, “ my life to save his,” 

“ You promise—” 

“Yes, yes, promise; only name your 
condition. Do not keep me in this agony 
of suspense.” 

‘‘ Will you be mine?” 

The poor girl started 


back, overcome 
by the words she had heard: she had never 
dreamt of such a sacrifice. 

“It is too great a price to pay for his 
life,” eontinued he, regarding her evident 
abhorrence of the propusition with bitter 
jealousy. “ Then we must part instantly, 
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and to-morrow sees your lover, Lord Henry, 
in the hands of his executioners.” 

“Oh God in heaven!” exclaimed she, 
“what must I do?” 

There was a sil: nce, a death-like silence 
in that little room; the young man stood 
erect, watching her countenance. Poor 
Mary closed her eyes as if to shut out the 
dreadful remembrance of the present. It 
‘was @ suspense, but not long did she con- 
tinue silent. Even Robert himself was 
startled by the unnatural calmness with 
which she spoke at length. 

“ Robert, I will be yours; I will make 
you a faithful wife; will that content you?” 

“You will! Mary, dear Mary! you will 
be mine!” he exclaimed, bounding forward, 
forgetting everything in this sudden revul- 
sion of feeling: “ you promise, you truly 
promise.” 

“T have said it, Robert,” she said, re- 
treating, and with a forced smile; “I pro- 
mise if I am alive to-morrow, I will be 
yours. Do not thank me,” she continued, 


as she perceived him about to speak. 
This night I 


“Now, give me the passport. 
deliver it to him.” 

“What, you!” he said, while a suspicion 
suddenly crossed his mind, “ will you give 
it to him?” 

“Do you doubt my word?” she said, 
looking fixedly at him; “I swear I will 
never murry Lord Henry.” 

“ Will you go alone, dear Mary? surely 
not, to-night?” 

“This night, Robert, and alone. God 
will watch over me.” 

“There is the paper, Mary. Nay, one 
embrace.” 

“To-morrow. Iam not yours yet,” she 
said, gliding from the room. “I remem- 
ber what I have sworn, and trust me.’’ 

The dark clouds which seemed, in the 
early part of the evening, lowering close 
over the far hills, had now scattered them- 
selves over the whole heaven, every now 
and then obscuring the moon, over which 
they passed hurriedly, as though their des- 
tination lay far ahead. ‘The snow fell 
thickly, mingling with-fine, drizzly rain; 
while the wind, catching the outer particles 
of the dry snow drifted into piles near 
every bank, sent them in whirlwinds 
through the air. Mary’s way lay over the 
high road, for more than a mile; she had 
then to strike off into a pathway, leading 
gradually up the hill-side. Her heart was 
full, almost to bursting. She had achieved 
the purpose for which she had sought her 
first lover's cottage; but at what a price! 
—a price she seemed to feel even now was 
too high to pay. A wild excitement ren- 
dered her unconscious of the perils of her 
journey. At another time, the supersti- 
tious dread firmly rooted in classes not 
always the humblest, would have deterred 
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her from proceeding. Each dark trunk of 
the trees, each projecting bank, would have 
been conjured into something supernatural, 
As it was, she saw, she heeded nothing. 
But there was something in her mind 
which seemed to speak a fearful warning 
of evil to come. What was it that made 
the poor girl pause at the last corner 
whence she could behold the village and 
him; and look back, with a long, wistful 
glance, to the plain on which houses 
lay scattered round her home? What 
presentiment was it that made her yearn 
so fondly to that little cottage upart from 
the rest, which she fancied she could single 
out in the uncertain light of night; and to 
the one aged heart that beat beneath its 
roof? Why was it that she felt a bitter 
regret that she had not returned, and 
sought her blessing before proceeding on 
her journey? and why did the feeling steal 
across her mind that she had pressed her 
lips upon that wrinkled hand for the last 
time? She paused, she looked back, and 
again she hurried forward. There was a 
lonely death behind; so she passed on. 
Far up the hill-side, a rude bridge had 
been thrown across a deep chasm, in whose 
bed rolled and tossed a mountain stream, 
now swollen with melted snow and rain, 
Following the path on the other side, it 


. led up toa large platform or moor on the sum- 


mit of the cliffs, on which stood a solitary, 
low, thatched building now fallen to decay. 
This house had formerly been tenanted by 
an old astrologer or fortune-teller, who 
was said to have been carried off myste- 
riously one night; but his spirit had re- 
turned, and, according to tradition, still 
inhabited the old place, now in consequence 
utterly deserted. . Few of the most coura- 
geous ventured thither, even in the day- 
light; but the villagers would as soon have 
precipitated themselves down the yawning 
gulf below, as have trusted their bodies 
there by night. In this hiding-place, 
Lord Vernel therefore felt perfectly se- 
cure. As Mary ascended the pathway, 
and found herself on the black moor, over 
which the wind blew with a sharp bitter- 
ness that seemed to pierce her body, she 
perceived a light in the deserted building 
standing far away on the other side. Her 
heart trembled with mingled feelings of 
apprehension and uncertainty; and she 
who had almost boldly ventured to Ro- 
bert’s cottage-door, turned faint and sick at 
the prospect of encountering him she loved 
so devotedly. But again she prayed for 
sirength, and it was granted. Quickening 
her pace, she trod the soft snow, now nearly 
ancle-deep; and tightening her shawl 
around her, she soon crossed the ground, 
and stood without the house-door. Not @ 
sound could be heard; the light seemed to 
have been extinguished, and no sign of life 
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was visible. But casting her eyes up to 
the broken chimney-stack, she perceived 
a column of smoke curling up to meet the 
black clouds. 

“ He is here,” she murmured, “I feel he 
is.” 

But then she hesitated, and she remem- 
bered a thousand things she had not re- 
membered before. Why did she venture 
alone? What would he think? And such 
were considerations which suggested them- 
selves, so as almost to tempt her to return. 
A few minutes elapsed; then she tapped 
humbly at the window-frame, but so 
gently that the summons met with no at- 
tention. Presently, courage came, and 
knocking more loudly, some one cried out 
from within, 

* Who’s there?” 

“Tt is I,” faintly ejaculated Mary. 

Her voice had been recognised; for in 
another instant, the bo!ts were withdrawn, 
and Lord Vernel, with a light in his band, 
and looking. the picture of consternation, 
opened the door, and rushed forth. 

“Good Heavens, Mary!” he exclaimed; 
“what do you here? ‘Tell me; what is 
the matter? Speak, dear Mary! what is 
it?” 

Overcome with timidity and agitation, 
she had burst into tears; but quickly reco- 
vering herself, said, 

“Oh, Henry! I am only come to give 
you this;” and she held forth the paper. 
“Take it, Henry; I must go.” 

“Go, my poor child! go!—go where? 
Have you come over this wild heath alone 
to-night? What is this paper? But 
come inside; you will kill yourself.” 

“ No, no, I won’t come in; indeed, I will 
not,” she said. “I must go home. There 
is your passport.” 

“Nay, you shall come in, Mary,” he 
said, taking her cold hand, and drawing 
her by gentle force within the door. 
“ What do you take me for, that I should 
suffer you to come here, and depart in this 
way, alone and unprotected?” 

Mary silently suffered him to lead her 
in; and then, lest he should ask her ques- 
tions to which she would not reply, briefly 
related the fact of the passport having been 

laced in her hands, but that she was 
sate to conceal how. She told him also 
that his messenger had betrayed him, and 
that he must, to save himself from his pur- 
suers, depart that very night from the 
moor; for to-morrow would be too late. 
She then was silent; she never raised 
her eyes, but kept them fixed upon the 
ground. 

The young lord listened intensely to her 
words, and appeared deeply moved by her 
simple tale, and the recollection of what 
she had done for him; aud he so unworthy. 
He attempted once or twice to speak, buta 
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choking sensation prevented him; and, at 

length, covering his face with both his 

hands, he leant over the letter, and the big 

tears forced themsélves through his fin- 
ers, 

“Mary!” he at length said, “ have you 
done all this for me? for one who has 
treated you neglectfuily, who is so unde- 
serving of your love, or who has been? . 
Listen to me now. I swear by Heaven 
that I will become worthy of you and such 
affection. Dearest, grant me what I ask. 
Fly this spot with me! and ere to-morrow’s 
sun sets, you shall be my loved, my ho- 
noured bride. Nay, do not deny me, my 
own Mary! Let me redeem the past.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed she, cla:ping her 
hands in agony. “ This can never be; it 
is now too late. We must this night part 
for ever!” 

“ What does this wavering mean? But 
a few hours ago, you reproached me with 
want of affection; and now you reject m 
offer. Mary, for the love of heaven, tell 
me what is the meaning of this.” 

She pointed to the passport on the table. 

“What has that to do with it, Mary?” 

“ All, all,” she answered. “To obtain 
that,” and she shuddered as she spoke, “ I 
have promised to become the wife of ano- 
ther— Robert’s bride. Now you know all, 
let me go, I entreat you.” 

“ Not till you have recalled these words. 
No, Mary, do not tell me you have done 
that. What, barter the whole happiness of 
— life, for the sake of setting me free! 

o, let me remain. Go, restore the paper 


to my betrayer. I will be taken, and you 
shall live. But stay,” he continued, “ what 
is your promise to him? Were you not 
mine before? Have you not sworn to be 
mine, and mine only? Come, dearest, re- 
flect; remember the past. By the memory 
of our earliest affection, I conjure you to 


fly with me. The day is already dawning. 
Say the word, and how will he ever be able 
to trace us?” 

Mary’s heart warmed for a moment; 
then the remembrance of her oath floated 
over her mind, and suddenly raising her 
_ and casting them rou:d the room, 
they fell on a jewelled miniature lying on 
the table. At a glance she saw whose it 
was—those lovely features could not be 
mistaken, but in spite of the bitter fancy 
which crushed her heart, she made no al- 
lusion to the discovery, but replied calmly, 

“It is impossible to grant your prayer; 
I have sworn, and,” she continued, “no 
power on earth shall make me recal my 
promise.” 

“Then you never loved me!” he cried, 
with an uncontrollable burst of passion. 

“This is not the time to inquire into 
that,” she said, proudly; “it is sufficient 
for me that you are safe. I only need the 
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assurance that you are beyond the reach 
of danger, to make me happy.’’ 

“Forgive me, Mary, forgive my hasty 
words, but this you can do—will you pro- 
mise to delay this hateful marriage for one 
short month?” 

“If I can—if it is in my power,” she 
said, imagining she should thus escape his 
importunities, “ I will.” 

“ You promise?” 

“Ido. Now,” she said, “ you had better 
depart: let me but see you mount your 
horse; you are in readiness. are you not?” 

“A few minutes will render me so!” and 
hastily turning round to gather a few pa- 
pers from the table, he perceived the minia- 
ture; colouring sicheunt , and glancing to- 
wards Mary, who had averted her head, 
he thrust it into his bosom, as he hoped 
unperceived, and stowed the papers away in 
his travelling case. Putting on _ his 
cloak, he now went out to fetch his horse. 
He brought him round to the door; then 
pausing a few minutes to reiterate his pro- 
testations of attachment, his promises of a 
speedy return, and his reliance on her 
being able to defer the marriage, he bade 
her farewell, and murmuring “ God bless 
you,” bounded on his horse, and took the 
read leading down the further side of the 
moor, 

And now, Mary was alone—alone with 
her own dark and heavy thoughts—alone 
with the remembrance of her unhappy 
lot. She had saved him, and would never 
have murmured at the sacrifice by which 
she had done so, had she believed in the 
truth of his attachment. The coldness 
with which he had suffered her to d: part, 
in spite of his words, and oh! the hateful 
jewelled miniature, more than ever con- 
vinced her that though gratitude for her 
exertions might have prompted him to 
to take her for his wife, his heart would 
have been elsewhere. All she had done 
for him, all the love she had showered on 
him, the fond affection with which she had 
regarded him, all were thrown away. She 
looked back on that happy past, with its 
moments of intense rapture; she remem- 
bered the joy which thrilled through her 
heart when she heard his footsteps in the 
distance, or caught the first tones of his 
voice, or saw him riding by. She remem- 
bered the pride with which she heard his 
praises resounding through the village, and 
the delight with which she listened to his 
earnest, deep protestations of eternal at- 
tachment, reiterated again and again; she 
thought of the happy future she had 
sketched, and then the cold recollection of 
the morrow swept across her excited brain 
and chilled her heart. Where was that 
happy past?—it was gone for ever! 

The sound of Lord Vernel’s horse’s 
hoofs died away in the distance, and Mary 


had wandered across the moor, had reached 
the winding path, and now stood on the 
wooden bridge, leaning over the slender 
reils, and gazing wistfully into the depths 
below. The gulph was narrow, dark and 
dismal. The rushing of water below was 
the only sound she heard, as it foamed and 
turned and rattled over the stones; the 
moonbeams gleamed down the rocky 
sides, to which fragments of snow were 
clinging here and there. ‘The deep silence 
around, the half-darkened heavens, the 
gloom of her own mind, the consciousness 
that he was gone for ever, that she must 
on the morrow consent to become the 
heart-bruken wife of a man she detested, 
conspired to bewilder her imagination and 
inspire her with the wildest thoughts. 

“ What is death?” she murmured, as she 
gazed on the deep chasm; there it yawned 
beneath her feet, dark and black. The 
waters murmuring below appeared to 
invite her, a voice seemed lodged under- 
neath every blade of grass, urging her on. 

Poor girl, turn! look back! who is it that, 
repentant and loving, rides over the moor? 
Nay, pause, he will be with you in a mo- 
ment: he is come to save you. Hark! 
what sound is that? A wild death-like 
shriek, an echo amid the rocks, and a 
heavy plunge, and the bubbling waters are 
rolling on as before, but the bridge is 
vacant, 
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The Poacher’s Wife; a Story of the Times, 
By Charlton Carew. 

It is one of the best “signs of the 
times,” that whereas, some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, novels chiefly aimed at 
delineating the follies, vices, vapidness, and 
absurdity of fashionable life, they are now 
inspired with a higher spirit, stimulated by 
grander views, and moved by loftier im- 
pulses. In former days, the novel-writer 
was content if ke could trifle away a few 
idle hours, even though the temporary ex- 
citement thus created was succeeded b 
listlessness aud ennui. Enough for him if 
he dazzled the imagination with a fleeting 
glitter, born of nothing, aiming at nothing, 
and ending in nothing: he scorned the 
notion of leaving any solid reflection in the 
reader's mind; he laughed at the idea of 
instructing while he amused—of providing 
for the future while he catered for the pre- 
sent. He would have told you that such 
was the intention of fiction; that recrea- 
tion was one thing, instruction another; 
and that the two could not be reconciled 
on the same ground. And so he went on 
until his system — through sheer 
inanity, and the public were fairly sick of 
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the bodiless, soulless, brainless phantom 
they had formerly adored. Latterly it 
has been the noble object of the writer of 
fiction to make his stories the vehicle of 
some great moral, social, or political prin- 
ciple. He has linked reason and imagina- 
tion together in one golden chain; and, 
instead of destroying, they have helped 
each other, the imagination making the 
reason more godlike, and the reason giving 
the imagination ten-fold strength by set- 
ting before it a definite end and object. 
Mr. Charlton Carew is one of the workers 
in this truly rich mine; and one of the best 
workers too, for ‘he is full of heart and 
hope, and faith in his own intentions. He 
appears to be well acquainted with the 
manners, natural features, and topography 
of Devonshire, in which county he has Taid 
the scene of his romance, a romance which 
we have read—we will not say with in- 
terest, but with an all-absorbing fascina- 
tion. And why? Not merely from the 
undoubted genius it displays—not merely 
from its thrilling incidents, its breathless 
situations, its gentle pathos, or its hearty 
and genial mirth—not solely from each or 
any of these causes—but because it illus- 
trates a great principle, and exposes one 
of the most glaring abuses yet remaining 
in civilised England. “The Poacher’s 
Wite”—as its. title indicates—is a story of 
the game laws; “that bloody Juggernaut,” 
as our author well designates it, which, we 
fearlessly assert, has done more to demo- 


ralise the peasantry of England than any 
other offspring of ancient feudal tyranny 


or modern class-legislation. It has been a 
greater mother of crime than superstition 
itself. It has turned hundreds and hun- 
dreds of honest men into murderous ruf- 
fians. It has reddened our fields with 
blood; choked our jails with criminals; 
made our gibbets creak with tenfold bur- 
dens; filled our highways with starvation, 
and our poor ‘houses with idleness; set our 
agricultural districts a-blaze with burning 
ricks at midnight; been the fruitful parent 
of ill-will between the rich and the poor; 
and been wholly unproductive of the least 
good even to the very class by whom it is 
upheld. Mr. Carew, in the tale before us, 
has shown that men of spotless principles 
are, under the pressure of extreme destitu- 
tion (often brought about by these very 
laws), tempted to commit the offence of 
poaching; and that thus, being obliged to 
assuciate with men of really reckless 
character, they are gradually led on from 
crime to crime, till, not unfrequently, mur- 
der is the ghastly consummation of a 
ghastly pilgrimage. Happily, the hero of 
this powerful story, though necessity ob- 
liges him to poach, does not arrive at so 
terrible an ending; but his escape is an ex- 
ception, and consequently only proves the 
rule. 
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Taken apart from its political attraction, 
“The Poacher’s Wife” is a story of no 
small interest. The incidents are rapid, 
life-like and ever-shifting; the characters, 
both serious and comic, are strongly indi- 
vidualised, full of vitality, and stamped 
with the impress of an original mind; 
while every here and there—peering, like 
stars, through the black avenues of cloud- 
gaps, above the 
“ Bloody realities and harsh facts of earth” 
of which a great portion of the narrative 
is composed—we come upon some exqui- 
site description of external nature, beauti- 
ful as a bit out of Claude Lorraine, or Gas- 
par Poussin. Some of the comic sketches, 
too, are admirable. Sir Ralph Oldham, 
who considers that the game laws “are too 
lax, sir, too lax;” Lord Plaistic, who draws 
all manner of dismal inferences from the 
fact that “nobody is hung now-a-days;” 
Miss Fitchcombe, the man-hater (a hind 
of female Timon with a difference, having 
a greater love for tea, toast, and gossip, 
than is recorded of that worthy); Mrs 
Wortle, a good-hearted old house-keeper, 
who is eternally losing pots of jam in the 
most mysterious manner, (N.B. “she has 
an affection for jam,” says our author); 
Mr. Carew’s especial friend, Patty, whose 
eyes are so bright that you can’t look at 
them—which is a pity, no doubt; and Mr. 
Smith, the ex-publican, who is loud in his 
denunciations of “ any fellow as ’ll teeto- 
tal,” and who rejoices in “a sort of Salis- 
bury plain of chin,” which, when lathered 
for shaving, looks like “a field of snow”— 
all these are capital characters, true to 
nature, and with no more burlesque about 
them (some, indeed, are totally free from 
burlesque) than is necessary to render 
them palatable to the general reader. In 
fact, there is so much in this work that is 
suited for stage representation—so much 
that is already cut out to the adapter’s 
hands—so many dramatic situations and 
effective characters, that we shall not be 
surprised if we see it on the boards of all 
the minor theatres in London. But this is 
giving but poor praise to the book which 
contains such sterling merit as the one 
before us. We have no space to give any 
abstract of the plot; nor would such of our 
readers, as intend to read the work itself 
desire it. But as a specimen of the talent 
our author has within him, we shall trans- 
plant to our own columns a very breathless 
and vivid description of a flight and pur- 
suit by land and water. Gilbert Locksley, 
the hero, has been imprisoned on a charge 
of poaching; but contrives to escap» at 
night through the agency of one Vaughan, 
who is, however, actuated by sinister inten- 
tions. While bidding adieu to his wife, 
and telling her that he means, if possible, 
to get up to London, and wait there till the 
storm has blown over, he is broken in upon 
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by. the officers of the jail, and is obliged to 
fly for his life. 

“ Away!—Ay, away, and quickly! The 
moon is shrouded and the open country be- 
fore you, but the blood-hounds are on your 
track: on, on; strain every sinew to dis- 
tance them while darkness favours you. 
Liberty is the goal: press torward—dash 
on, through field and swamp, the high 
road and lane, the hedge and the ditch. 
Quick! fear not their shouts or their groans, 
Bravo! well leaped! they’re panting be- 
hind, while Locksley holds his swift course. 
Away! Aided by the darkness, Locksley 
turned to the right, in hope of gaining a 
thick wood, wiierein pursuit would be im- 
possible. But suddenly the moon burst 
out from the clouds which had hitherto 
obscured her light, and distinctly showed 
to the hunters the directionhe was taking. 
To follow it, therefore, was impossible, 
as they could reach the borders of the 
wood before him, and cut off that means of 
retreat, while the distance between them 
would be thus considerably diminished. 
Locksley turned his head and saw the ma- 
neeuvre: he hesitated for a moment, and 
then dashed on across the open fields. He 
had however, lost ground by this moment- 
ary check; his pursuers were close at his 
heels, and several shots were fired at him, 
one of which passed so close to his head, 
that he heard the whiz as the ball flew by. 
The men loudly called on him to surren- 
der; but Locksley was desperate. and at 
that minute little cared whether the balls 
hit or missed; but as they failed in fetching 
him down like a wild beast, he only an- 
swered with a savage execration, and still 
further increased his speed.- After some 
hard‘running, they arrive at a steep declivi- 
ty, down which rush both the pursuers and 
pursued. The treacherous moon broke out 
again as Locksley sprang forward, closely 
followed by three men. The wind was 
with them, so the speed with which they 
went down the hill was absolutely terrific. 
A narrow stream ran at the bottom. None 
of the men knew the ground they were 
traversing; but directly Locksley arrived 
at its borders, he saw the smooth though 
rapid current, and in an instant kuew its 
great depth. He paused not, however, but 
plunged into the chill water, and strug- 
gling to the opposite bank, caught hold of 
some grass, and tried to drag himself up. 
But the bank was steep and slippery, and 
in his first attempt he failed, falling back 
into the stream. He heard a cry and a 
heavy splash, and the next instant he was 
seized by astrong hand, and dragged be- 
neath the water. A desperate struggle 
now took place between the two men; they 
sunk and rose again, entwined in a fierce 
embrace, till Locksley, freeing one hand, 
caught his opponent by the throat, and 


forced him to loose his hold. Another tre- 
mendous effort, and he clambered up the 
bank, barely a moment, however, before 
his adversary had done the like, The rest 
of the party had crossed the stream where 


_it was less deep, and the pursuit began 


afresh, with a more savage’earnestness than 
before. * * * The goaded man had run 
about nine miles, and was now traversing 
a deep lane, with the men in full ery after 
him; when, almost driven to desperation, a 
thought struck him that he might conceal 
himself in the branches of an old tree, which 
being covered with ivy, offered the chance 
of a hiding place. He paused not to con- 
sider, but clutching hold ef the ivy, clam- 
bered up the tree, and watched in painful 
suspense the approach of his pursuers, 
He did not wait long; the men came pan- 
ting up, and passed the tree. With eyes 
almost bursting from his head, Locksley 
stared after them, while a feeling of hope 
once more revived his drooping spirit. 
‘Tm afraid to think I am safe,’ muttered 
he, ‘The bloodhounds know their trade 
well, and may yet hunt me out. And 
even if I do get clear of them, where shall 
I hide my head? Ah! what can that be, 
shining in the moonlight? Water! It 
must be the Tamer. And Isee a boat 
moored to the bank. If I could once reach 
that boat in safety, I could float down the 
river and hide amongst the thick woods. 
PR doit too! FH a Oe 
He arrived there without being discovered, 
and leaped intu the boat, where, to his in- 
expressible joy, he found a pair of sculls 
and everything ready for instant flight. 
He pushed off the boat, and then his hopes 
were annihilated at finding the little craft 
strongly chained to a post that was driven 
intothebank. Inan agony of fearand rage, 
he tore and dragged at the chain till the 
skin pealed from his hands, but it was use- 
less: the fastening remained firm as before. 
Ilis pursuers had seen him, too, and were 
rapidly nearing the river. ‘I shall be 
caught at last,’ groaned the miserable man, 
‘after this dreadful run. Oh! that I had 
a file to sever this chain. Ah! the one 
Goodwin gave me; I have it still. Fool 
that I was not to think of it before!’ He 
had it out in a moment and worked vi- 
gorously. A link- was nearly sawn 
through, when one of his pursuers, who 
was considerably in advance of the rest, 
dashed up, and seizing hold of the boat at 
the minute that Locksley with a desperate 
tug broke the chain and pushed off, was 
dragged into the stream, still clinging to 
the stern, while he cried loudly for assist- 
ance from his companions. ‘Let go,’ cried 


Locksley. ‘ or it will be the worse for you.’ 
The man — answered by renewed shouts 


for help, at the same time making a despe- 
rate effort to upset the boat. ‘Will you 
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loose your hold?’ again said Locksley. 
‘No. Nota word, but a blow, followed 
the monosyllable, and the man was strug- 
gling in deep water. Locksley dropped 
into his seat in another moment, dipped 
the skulls into the strenm, and with one 
vigourous pull, shot away. He could 
just discern his enemy clambering up the 
bank, and hear his savage oaths, when he 
turned a sweep in the river, thickly shaded 
by masses of solemn trees hanging over its 
bed. Andasolemn place it was through 
which his boat now glided, The river 
grew narrower, but not less deep. Strange- 
ly shuped rocks, dimly visible in the flit- 
ting moonlight, skirted the water, and 
threw gaunt shadows athwart its surface, 
Sometimes they rose up, bare and cragged, 
and so sterile, that they seemed to bid 
defiance to time to clothe them with a 
green garment: then the stream ran on 
through a covering of trees that mes over 
its bed—‘ arched like a dusky den.’ The 
wind drew wild music from the leafless. 
boughs; sometimes a sound like a shriek 
affrighted the listener; then with a long- 
drawn bewailing sigh, tle blast seemed to 
hover in the atmosphere; till a sudden 
burst, as of strange laughter, would vibrate 
through a deep hollow—startling away 
the former melancholy sound. When the 
clouds, which still drove on in frantic 
chase, left the ‘night lamp’ for a moment 
clear, the water seemed alive, from the re- 
flection thrown upon it by the restless 
branches overhead; a goblin crew that 
sported for a moment, and were gone. But 
the care-worn fugitive saw nothing of this; 
heard none of the wind’s variable noise. 


- One idea, and one alone, occupied his mind; 


his thoughts reverted but to one object— 
freedom, and the hope of obtaining it. 
With a steady arm he held to his work, 
and clove his way for miles through the 
dark water ere an instant’s rest was taken, 
so fearful was he that the officers might 
still be in pursuit. Yet up to the present 
time, nothing had he seen or heard on the 
river that gave indication of alarm. He 

anted ohward alone, and now in darkness. 

he moon had gone to rest, and with it the 
wind died away: so in the dead silence of 
early morning, disturbed only by the 
splashing of the water, Locksley continu- 
ed his lonely way, never thinking of the 
danger of pulling a boat in total darkness. 
Monotonously the oars dip into the water, 
and the little craft speeds along; yet the 
man who sits in it seems not to know 
whither he goes. His heavy eyelids droop 
lower and lower. A sudden opening and a 
vacant gaze, and then they drop. The 
man sleeps! Yes; he sleeps; consciousness 
has for a time left his mind; yet still the 
fingers clutch the oars, working them back- 
wards and forwards with regular move- 


ment. Suddenly, ond with a jolt, the boat 
ran among some weeds, and was aground. 
Locksley was instantly awakened by the 
shock, and nearly thrown into the water; 
while forgetful for a moment of his situa- 
tion, he stared into the darkness with won- 
dering eyes. Then all the events of the 
night came crowding on his mind in such 
bewildering hurry as almost to deprive 
him of thought. He pressed his aching 
head, and in a few minutes was collected 
enough to set about repairing the present 
misfurtune. ‘Where can I be?’ thought 
he. ‘Ihave not a notion how far I have 
pulled, or how I came fixed on this bank. 
Can I have slept? Slept! and in this strange 
place. I fear my brain will crack? With 
much effurt he pushed off the boat: she 
floated into the stream; and Locksley, re- 
suming his seat, settled the oars in their 
places, and prepared to continue his 
flight. ‘I’m certainly mad,’ he suddenly 
exclaimed. ‘I must land, and I’ve just 
missed the opportunity of doing so with 
safety. Ah! what’s that? Hush!’ A 
murmuring as of men talking was heard at 
no great distance, intermingled wiih a con- 
stant sound of rippling water, as if a boat 
was being rowed rapidly along. All at 
once, lights became visible, throwing a 
ruddy glare upon the strcam, and turning 
into fantastic shapes the bare trees that 
stretched across. ‘The hounds again!’ cried 
Locksley. ‘The devil himself guides them, 
or they’d never have scented me into this 
place. But be they men or devils, Pll 
fight it out. Now then catch me if you 
can. He seized the oars, and tugged 
fiercely at them; not however, before the 
pursuing party had caught sight of him. 
Torches were in their boat, and while two 
of the men pulled at the oars, a third, who 
steered, once more discovered the fugitive, 
‘Pull hard, pull hard; we have him now. 
The fool’s kept on the river that we might 
grab him nicely. Quicker still! we're 
losing ground. ‘The devil’s in the rascal; 
he slips away like an eel. Never let it be 
said that one man beat three. That’s the 
way to work. Bravo! we're gaining on 
him. He must run aground soon, for he 
can’t see where he’s going. Bravo! bravo!’ 
Locksley heard the man’s shouts of tri- 
umph, but he tugged more desperately still, 
ok fancied he somewhat increased the 
distance betwen them. But he could not 
see where he was going; every instant he 
expected tostrike upon the bank, or against 
projecting pieces of rock which jutted into 
the river. fi was wonderful he had gone so 


far in safety; yet with a fierce recklessness, 
he still held on. Hope never left him for 
an instant. ‘Stop your boat!’ shouted 
one of the pursuers, at the top of his voice. 
‘Stop it, or I fire.’ Not an answer was 
given; a flash was sven, and a loud report 
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echoed about the rocks; but the ball skim- 
med the surface of the water, causing no 
harm. The man seized another loaded 
pistol, and holding his torch aloft, again 
fired. The ball struck the oar which 
Locksley held in his left hand, and it fell 
from his grasp into the water. Clutching 
the other with both hands, he rose with 
a savage determination to dash it amongst 
his enemies when they came up. At the 
very same instant, they struck with vio- 
lence against a projecting piece of rock, 
and the boat was upset. every torch being 
immediately quenched. The man who 
steered, in his eagerness to fire at the fugi- 
tive, had neglected to use the rudder and 
keep clear of obstructions. Locksley no 
sooner saw the accident, than he leaped into 
the river and swam towards thenearest shore, 
The cold suddenly striking on his heated 
body, had nearly deprived him of breath; 
but he felt the ground under his feet, and 
pausing one moment, again struggled for- 
ward till the bank was fairly reached, 
Just at this part, the land sloped gentl 
down to the water's edge, and so a rord- 
ed an easy landing. Notwithstanding the 
darkness, Locksley disccrned a still dark- 
er mass hard by—black even in the black- 
ness—and supposing it to be a wood, crept 
noiselessly towards it. He was right in his 
conjecture: tall trees and thick underwood 
clung together, covering many acres of 
ground, and though his flesh was much 
torn by the brambles, Locksley plunged 
into the thickest part, when he sank to 
the earth like a dead thing.” 

In conclusion, we cannot. refrain from 
observing that “ The Poacher’s Wife’’ is a 
novel which will last when more ephemeral 
publications are forgotten, because it il- 
lustrates a great social question. It is a 
book which every game preserver in the 
United Kingdom will read, we do not say, 
will like; that is hardly to be expected. 
But read it, they all must. 


The Castle of Ehrenstein, its Lords, spiri- 
tual and temporal ; its Inkabitants, earthly 
and unearthly. By G. P. R. James.— 
London, Smith and Elder. 

This is one of those wild and mysterious 
romances which forcibly remind us of the 
days of Mrs. Ratcliffe and the “ Castle of 
Otranto,” with all the strange interest of 
those clever productions, combined with all 
the peculiar charms of Mr. James’ style. 
Descriptions of the most striking nature, 
scenes of ghosts and hobgoblins, myste- 
rious noises in an old castle, with all the 
usual accompaniments of comic and inex- 
plicable complications, enable our author 
to weave a tale of a very strange and ex- 
citing character. The webo mystery is 
perhaps too intricate and invoved, but to 
many this will be a recommendation, since 


the imagination in fiction requires to be 
forcibly moved to induce us to dwell with 
pleasure on a tale of which the characters 
and events aré all invented. In the castle 
of Ehrenstein dwells a count of the same 
name, who has an only daughter, Adclaide, 
and, as a natural consequence in a chival- 
ric romance, a young and gallant depend- 
ant, one Ferdinand, who loves his fair mis- 
tress, and is by no means disliked by her. 
The varied fortunes of this pair, the impe- 
diments thrown in the way of their union, 
the intrigues and accidents which inter- 
vene, with various other matters subsidiary 
thereto, form the staple materials of the 
work. There are many well-drawn cha- 
racters, such as the Count of Ehrenstein, 
the Black Rider, the fuir and saucy Bertha, 
while the strange jester is both well des- 
cribed and of great importance to the tale. 
To novel-readers in general, and to the ad- 
mirers of Mr. James in particular, we com- 
mend this book, of which a better opinion 
may be formed from the following some- 
what lengthy extract, than from the most 
elaborate criticism: 

“It was an awfully dark and tempes- 
tuous night; the wind howled in fury 
through the trees, and round the towers; 
the large drops of rain dashed against the 
casements, the small lozenges of glass rat- 
tled and clattered in their leaden frames, 
and the thick boards of the oaken floor 
heaved and shivered under the force of the 
tempest. From time to time a keen blue 
streak of lightning crossed the descending 
deluge, and, for an instant, the great black 
masses of the forest, and the high and 
broken rocks around, appeared like spec- 
tres of a by-gone world, and sank into 
Egyptian darkness again almost as soon as 
seen; and then the war of the thunder 
was added to the scream of the blast, seem- 
ing to shake the building to its foundation. 
In the midst of this storm, and towards 
one o’clock in the morning, a young man, 
of about one-and-twenty years of age, took 
his way silently and with a stealthy step 
through the large old halls and long pas- 
sages of the castle of Ehrenstein. His 
dress was that of one moving in the higher 
ranks of society, but poor for his class; 
and, though the times were unusually 
peaceful, he wore a heavy sword by his 
side, and a poignard hanging by a ring 
from his girdle. Gracefully yet powerfully 
formed, his frame afforded the promise of 
great future strength, and his face, frank 
and handsome, without being strictly beau- 
tiful, owed perhaps more to the expression 
than to the features. He carried a small 
brazen lamp in his hand, and seemed bound 
upon some grave and important errand, for 
his countenance was serious and thought- 
ful, his eyes generally bent down, and his 
step quick, although light and cautious. 
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The room that he quitted was high up 
in the building, and, descending by a nar- 
row and steep staircase, formed of large 
blocks of oak, with nothing but a rope to 
steady the steps, he entered a long wide 
corridor below, flanked on one side by tall 
windows, like these of a church, and on 
the other by numerous and small doors. 
The darkness was so profound, that at first 
the rays of the lamp served only to dissi- 
pate the obscurity immediately around it, 
while the rest of the corridor beyond looked 
like the mouth of a yawning interminable 
vault, filled with gloom and shadow. The 
next moment, however, as he advance, a 
blazing sheet of electric flame glanced over 
the windows, displaying their long line 
upon the right, and the whole interior of 
the corridor. Here and there an old suit 
of armour caught the light, and the gro- 
tesque figures on two large antique stone 
benches seemed to grin and jibber in the 
flame. Still the young man walked on, 
pausing only for one moment at a door on 
the left, and looking up at it with a smile 
somewhat melancholy. At the end of the 
corrider, on the left, he came to a larger 
staircase than that which he had before 
descended, and, going cautiously down, and 
through some other passages, he found 
himself in a stone vestibule, with two doors 
on either hand. They were of various 
dimensions, but all studded with large 
nails, and secured by thick bands of iron. 
Turning to the largest of the four, he qui- 
etly lifted the latch, and pushed it open. 
The wind, as he did so, had nearly blown 
out the lamp, and, in suddenly shading it 
with his hand, he let slip the ponderous 
mass of wood-work, which was blown 
back against its lintels with a dull clang, 
which echoed far away through the vaulted 
passages of the castle. The young man 
paused and listened, apparently fearful 
that his proceedings might be noticed; but 
then, as all was silent, till a loud peal of 
thunder again shook the ear of night, he 
opened the door once more, carefully 
shading the lamp with his cloak. Then 
closing the door gently behind him, he 
turned a large key that was in the lock, 
seemingly to ensure that he shou!d not be 
followed. He was now in a vast old hall, 
which seemed to have been long unused, 
for there were manifold green stains upon 
the stone pavement, no customary rushes 
strewed upon the floor, no benches stood 
at the sides, and the table, at which many a 
merry meal had passed, was no longer to 
be seen, A number of torn and dusty 
banners and pennons, on the lances which 
had borne them to the field, waved over- 
head, as the wind, which found its way 
through many a broken lozenge in the 
casement, played among these shreds of 
departed glories. A whispering sound 
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came from them likewise, and, to an ima- 
ginative mind like that of the youth, some 
of the rustling banners seemed tu ask, 
“whither, whither?” and others again 
seemed to answer, “to dust, to dust.” 
In the middle of the hall he paced and 
thought. A degree of hesitation appeared 
to come over him; and, murmuring, “ It 
must be all nonseyse, but, true or not, I 
have promised, and I will go,” he walked 
forward to another, down at the far end of 
the hall. Apparently, it had not been 
opened fur some time, as a pile of dust lay 
thick against it. There was no key in 
the lock, and it seemed fastened from the 
other side. After pushing it, however, tie 
young man drew forth a key, saying t» 

imself, ‘Perhaps this opens all.” Ries 
applying it, threw back the door, Toi, 
holdirg up the lamp ere he entered, he 
gazed into the space before him. It was 
a low, narrow passage in the stone-work, 
with no windows, or even luop-holes, per- 
ceptible; but yet the damp found its way 
in, for the walls were glistening all over 
with unwholesome slime. The pavement, 
too—if pavement that, indeed, was at all— 
was crowded thickly with a coating of 
black mould, from which, every here and 
there, sprang up a crop of pale and dry 
fungi, covered with noxious dew, spreading 
a sort of faint, unpleasant odour around. 
So frail, and damp, and gloomy looked the 
place, that it evidently required an effort of 
resolution on the young man’s part to 
enter; but after pausing fur a moment, he 
did so, and closed and locked the door be- 
hind him; then, turning round, he looked 
on, still holding up the lamp as if he ex- 
pected to see some fearful object in his 
way. All was vacant, however; and as 
the faint rays of light dispersed the dark- 
ness, he could perceive another door at the 
end of the passage, some twenty yards in 
advance. It, when he reached it, was 
firmly fastened, and, on drawing it back— 
for it opened inwards—the top of a flight of 
stone steps was before him, descending, 
apparently, into a well. It was no faint 
heart that beat within his bosom, but these 
were days in which there existed a belief, 
almost universal, in things which our more 
material times reject as vi-ionary, or 
which, at best, are only credited by a few, 
who can see no reason why, in the scheme 
of nature, there should not be means of 
communication between the spiritual and 
the corporeal, or why the bond of mortal 
life, once dissolved, the immortal tenant of 
the fleshly body should not still feel some 
interest in the things of earth, amongst 
which it moved so long, and have the 
power and permission to make its presence 
felt for warning and for guidance. It is 
very different to feel an awe and a dread 
in any undertaking, and to shrink from ex- 
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ecuting it. The young man did feel awe; 
for he was going, in solitude and the midst 
of night, into places where mortal foot 
rarely trod, where every association and 
every object was connected with dark and 
dreary memories and with still more 
gloomy anticipations—the memorials of 
the dead, the mouldering ruins of fellow 
men, the records of the tomb, the picture 
of all that warm existence comes to in the 
end. He stopped for a moment there, and 
gazed down into the dark void below; but 
the next instant, with a slow and careful 
foot upon the wet and slippery steps, he 
began the descent. The air, which was 
sultry above, felt cold and chilling, as he 
descended; and the lamp burned dim, with 
a diminished flame, from the impure va- 
pours that seemed congregated in the 
place. Each step, too, produced a hollow 
echo, ringing around, and decreasing gra- 
dually in sound, both above and below, till 
it seemed as if voices were whispering be- 
hind him and before him. ‘Twice he 
paused to listen, scarcely able to persuade 
himself that be did not hear tongues speak- 
ing; but as he stopped, the sound ceased, 
and he again proceeded on his — The 
square-cut stones forming the shaft, m 


which the staircase turned, with the joint- 
ing only more clearly discoverable from 
the mortar having dropped out, soon gave 
way to the more solid masonry of nature; 
and the rude rock, roughly hewn, was all 
that was left around him, with the stains 


still descending in the midst. A hundred 
and seventeen, some of them perilous from 
decay, brought him at length at the ter- 
mination, with a door ajar at the foot. All 
was darkness beyond; and though there 
seemed a freer air, as he pulled the door 
back, and the lamp burned up somewhat 
more clearly, yet the vast, gloomy expanse 
before him lost scarcely a particle of its 
gloom, as.he advanced with a beating heart, 
bearing the light in his hand. He was 
conscious of touching the dvor, as he 
passed; but the moment he had entered, it 
swung slowly, and a solemn dang echoed 
through the vault. Laying his left hand 
on his dagger, he turned suddenly, and 
looked behind him, but there was no one 
there, and he saw nothing but the heavy 
stone walls and low, groined arches, which 
seemed spreading out interminably on either 
side. ‘The next moment, a bat fluttered 
across, and swept his face with its cold, 
dewy wing, nearly extinguishing the lamp 
as it passed, and then a low voice cried, 
‘Whois he?’ ‘Who? who?’ several other 
voices seemed to say; and then another 
cried, ‘Hush? The young man caught 
the lamp in his left hand, and half drew his 
sword with his right, demanding aloud, 
‘Who spoke?? There was no reply, 
save the echo of his own voice amidst 


the arches; and holding the lamp be- 
fore him, he turned to the side from 
which the first question seemed to proceed, 
and thought he saw a figure standing in 
the dim obscurity, at a few paces distance. 
‘Who are you?’ he cried, stepping for- 
wards; but there the figure stood, grew 
more defined as the rays fell upon it, and 


_ theeyeless, grinning head, and long, mouldy 


bones of a skeleton appeared, bound 
with a rusty chain to a thick column. 
Instinctively he started back, when 
he first discovered what the object 
was, and as he did so, a low, wild, echoing 
laugh rang through the arches on every 
side, as if mocking the horror v hich his 
countenance expressed. Nothing showed 
itself, however, and, ashamed of his own 
sensations, he drew his sword and walked 
quickly on. His path soon became encum- 
bered, and first he stumbled over a shining 
skull, then trod upon some bones, that 
crunched under his feet, while strange 
whispering spread around him, till, with 
no light joy, he saw the farther wall of 
the vault, with an open arch leading out 
into some place beyond. When he had 
passed it, however, the scene was no less 
sad and gloomy, for he seemed now in a 
vast building like a chapel, where ranged 
on either band were sepulchral ornaments, 
covered with dust, and, between them, long 
piles of mouldering coffins, with overhead 
a banner here and there, gauntlets and 
swords, and tattered surcoats, the hues of 
which could scarcely be distinguished 
through the thick stains of mildew that 
covered them. Here frowned the ‘figure 
of a warrior in black marble, there lay 
another hewn in plain stone; here stood a 
pile of coffins with the velvet which once 
covered them, and the gold with which 
they were fringed, offering a stern com- 
ment on the grossest of human vanities, 
that tries to deck the grave with splendour, 
and serve up the banquet of the worm in 
tinsel, When he had half passed along 
the solemn avenue, he thought he heard a 
sound behind, and turned to look, but there 
was nothing near except three small coffins 
and the effigy of a lady kneeling in the 
attitude of prayer. When he turned round 
again, a sudden light, blue and pale, like 
that of |the unconfirmed dawn, shone 
through the long arcades, wavered and 
flickered around, as if moving from place 
to place, though whence it proceeded he 
could not see, but, as he strode on, it served 
to show him a large snake, that darted 
from under the crumbling base of one of 
the monuments, and glided along the path 
before him, as if guiding him on his way. 
‘By heaven! this is all very strange and 
horrible,’ he exclaimed, and instantly there 
was a wild ‘whoop,’ coming from several 
parts of the chapel. The pale light that 
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shone around was extinguished, and nought 
remained but the dim light in his own 
hand. He would not be turned back, how- 
ever, but hurried only the more quickly 
forward till he reached a door at the oppo- 
site side. It was bolted within, but not 
locked; and pulling back the iron bar from 
the staple, he rushed out, the strong gust 
of the night air and the pattering drops 
of rain instantly extinguishing the lamp. 
A shrill scream met his ear as the door 
swung to behind him; but, nevertheless, 
he paused, and put his hand to his brow, 
with sensations in his bosom which he had 
never felt before and which he was ashamed 
to feel. While he thus stood, a fierce flash 
of lightning blazed around, dazzling his 
eyes for a moment, but serving to show 
the exact point of the rocky hill which he 
had now reached, and a path winding on 
down the woody descent, narrow, rough, 
and stony, looking more as if it had been 
traced by some torrent pouring down the 
side of the slope, than by the foot of man: 
along it he turned his steps, guided by the 
trees and bushes, which rendered it impos- 
sible that he should miss his way till, nearly 
at the bottom of the hill, a faint light 
shone before him, from the window of 
what appeared a little chapel. ‘The good 
priest is watching for me,’ the young man 
said to himself, and hurrying on, he gained 
a small projecting point of rock, which 
stood out clear from among the trees, and 
when he had gained the summit, the young 
wanderer turned to gaze at the building he 
had just left. All was dark and gloomy; 
not a ray broke from window or loop-hole, 
excepting one spot, where a ray shone 
forth upon the night, high up in the sky, 
shining red and hazy through the tempes- 
tuous air, like some star of evil omen. 
But the youth heeded not that light; he 
knew well that it was the beacon on the 
highest pinnacle of the donjon, beside 
which, under the shelter of the watch 
tower’s roof, the weary sentinel was striv- 
ing to keep himself awake, perhaps in 
vain. The rest was all as obscure as the 
world beyond the tomb, and, satisfied that 
he had not been remarked, he hurried into 
the little hermitage, and lifted the latch.” 


The Education of the Middle Classes.—Its 
Defective System at Present, and the 
Means of Improving it; with some Re- 
marks on the Comparative Merits of 
Classical, Mathemaiical, and Scientific 
Studies, Moral and Religious Training, 
Home Education, School Discipline, ete. 
By James Wharton, M.A., Member of 
the College of Preceptors. London : 
Hatchard and Son. 

This valuable pamphlet, of which we 
give a full title, will receive full notice next 
month. 


Notes of the fMonth. 


City oF WESTMINSTER LITERARY AND 
Mecuanics’ InstiTurion. 

Mr. J. Russell, the comedian (formerly 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane), has 
gratified the members of this Institution 
with two admirable Shaksperian readings. 
The first play selected was the Merchant 
of Venice; and the crafty malignity of 
Shylock and the humour of Gratiano, the 
waggish foolery of Launcelot Gobbos and 
the sweet maidenly dignity of Portia, were 
delineated with the skill of an artist and 
the just perception of a man of clear in- 
sight into character. On the succeeding 
Thursday evening, Mr. Russell read the 
tragedy of Othello. Here he was equally 
apt in his nice discrimination of the great 
elements of the play. The insidious but 
rapid wreck made of the peace of the noble 
Moor, his jealousy alike of his own honour 
and his wife’s fair fame, the terrific climax 
of his anger, and the fatal act of vengeance 
and despair which ends his ill-fated love, 
were touched, so to speak, with the hand 
ofamaster. Jago, too, was just the blunt, 
jovial, soldierly fellow to make villainy pass 
current with such a noble nature as the 
Moor’s. The room was well filled on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Percy B. St. Jonn’s LECTURES ON 
Lire 1n AMERICA AND COMMERCE OF 
Prairies, in Birmingham. 

On Monday evening, Mr. Percy B. Sr. 
Joun delivered, to the members of the 
Polytechnic Institution, an extra lecture on 
“Life in America.” Notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, the theatre of 
the Philosophical Institution was filled with 
a respectable audience. The lecture was 
devoted to a description of the manners of 
the people of the United States, and to the 
advantages and evils of their constitution 
and government. The various topics were 
treated with shrewdness and judgment, 
and the lecture, which argued close and 
extensive observation, was enlivened by 
some amusing anecdotes, tuld with'great hu- 
mour.—Midland Counties Herald, Feb. 11. 

On Tuesday evening (continues thesame 
journal), Mr. Percy B. Sr. Joun delivered 
the last of his course of lectures, “ On 
Mexico, Texas, &c.’’ _ The attendance was 
the largest on any occasion during the 
course. The first topic illustrated was the 
commerce of the prairies, the lecturer de- 
scribing with his customary effectiveness 
the journey of a caravan of traders from 
St. Louis, across the prairie, to Santa Fé, 
in New Mexico. ‘The goods taken on this 
journey were, he observed, principally 
calicoes, cloths, and hardware, the greatest 
portion of which was the produce of this 
country; and he thought that it would 
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be much better if Britain would conduct 
the trade in a more direct way. The 
goods could be taken direct to ‘Texas in 
British ships, and then carried across 
the country to Santa Fé, which was a short 
and easy route, compared with the four 
months’ journey from New York, by way 
of St. Louis and the Great Prairie. The 
only obstacle would be the tariff on the im- 
portation of goods into Texas, now part of 
the American Union, and he hoped that 
would not be heavy. He then passed on 
to describe the crossing of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the life of the trapper in 
the more northerly regions, where the elk 
and the beaver are the objects of pursuit. 
He expressed adeep regret that the conduct 
of civilised nations towards the Indian 
had been so little governed by the princi- 
ar of Chistianity, and that the red man 
ad always been considered by the white 
man as “in the way.” The United States, 
he remarked, had often passed acts gua- 
ranteeing “ permanent” possession of lands 
to the Indians; but the law was always 
violated, when the white man found it for 
his interest to do so. He feared that the 
time was not far distant when the red man, 
along with the beaver and the buffalo, 
would disappear from North America. It 
was, he considered, in the power of Britain, 
by remonstrance, to secure for the red race 
better treatment; if she herself always 
treated the aborigines rightly, the example 
would soon tell upon the American people. 
He earnestly hoped that it would be so; 
for he loved the Indian character: it was 
Cooper’s masterly delineation which had 
led him (Mr. St. John) to America, and all 
he had seen had only tended to increase 
the interest which he felt in the red race. 
The lecturer concluded by thanking his 
audience for his exceedingly gratifying 
reception in Birmingham, mé | expressing, 
amid loud applause, his hope to meet them 
on some future occasion Mr.. Evans, 
the secretary of the Institution, said he was 
sure, from the manner in which the con- 
cluding words of the lecturer had been re- 
ceived, that the audience would be glad to 
hear that there was a probability that Mr. 
St. John would, on a future occasion, de- 
liver another course of lectures to them. 
Tue BrrwincuaM MERCANTILE AND LIFE- 
RARY INSTITUTE 
Was established in the autumn of the past 
year, and is in connection with the early- 
closing associations, its members being 
composed entirely of young men who are 
working to obtain emancipation from the 
long hours of business lately so general in 
shops, warehouses, and counting-houses. 
The success it has met with is highly sa- 
tisfactory, considering the many and great 
difficulties its promoters have had to con. 


tend with: it is at present connected with 
the Polytechnic Institution, the committee 
of that instititution having acted in the 
most liberal manner, by admitting its mem- 
bers at a considerable reduction from their 
ordinary subscription, in consideration of a 
guarantee of 200 tickets; yearly, from the 
committee of the Mercantile and Literary 
Institute. It is the intention of that body 
to establish a society on the principle of the 
Whittington Club and Manchester Athe- 
ngeum, Su soon as arrangements can be made 
to carry out the plan. The secretary, Mr, 
Willium Potter, will supply all further in- 
formation. 
PERSIAN PAtnTING. 

Mr. I. R. King has lately executed some 
most charming productions, in this novel 
and agreeable art, which is gradually be- 
coming more and more popular among the 
aristocracy and middle classes. Ingeni- 
ous, easy of acquirement, we recommend it 
to all, The new subjects are Charires 
Cathedral, HOtel de Ville de Louvain, In- 
terior of Milan Cathedral, besides heads, 
flowers, and other subjects too numerous 
to enumerate. 

CoLossaL CANDELABRUM IN CrysTaL Cut 

Guass, For H.R.H. Ipranim Pacna. 

This splendid and unique specimen of 
British industrial art, one of a pair, has 
just been completed by Messrs. Follet and 
Clarkson Osler, at whose factory, in Bir- 
mingham, the two candelabra were order- 
ed by Ibrahim Pacha, on his visit to 
that town. The Pacha gave a general 
commission, and necessarily left great scope 
to the design and skill of the manufacturer, 
both of which have been eminently dis- 
played by Mr. Osler in this truly gorgeous 
and oriental piece of magnificence. It is 
gratifying to think that in the palace of 
the luxurious Prince for whom it is des- 
tined, England will present a trophy of 
its manufacturing and artistic genius, to 
which, we venture to say, no work in glass 
has approached since the discovery of the 
Pheenicians, and which will be a striking 
and peculiar object of interest, even amid 
the “magnificence” of “great Alcairo.” 
It is impossible to render justice to the 
beauty of this work by any description; 
adequately to appreciate the effect of the 
brilliancy of the material, the prismatic 
changes of the tapering column, and the 
combined result of the admirably adjusted 
i, ay of the candelabrum, requires 
ocular inspection. And even in the esta- 
blishment of Missrs Osler, 44, Oxford - 
street, where it is now on private view, the 
gratified spectator must still trust to his 
imagination; he must suppose himself in 
the divan of the Pacha, brilliantly illumi- 
nated, where the other lights may play 
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upon the ‘column, and call into being all 
the variously changing hues of a cylinder 
of prisms, twelve feet in height. The 
column, as we have just said, is of that 
height to the top of the glass leaf dish, 
from which two rows of branches or arms 
rise, sixteen in number in the lower, and 
eight in the upper, each provided with a 
ball shade, and decorated with a prismatic 
star.This dish is also ornamented with six 
pendants, each two feet in length. The 
total height of the candelabrum is seven- 
teen feet, and weighs upwards of 2,000lbs. 
The column itself is composed of three 
cylinders of cut-glass prisms. The lower 
cylinder is nearly three feet in length, and 
weighed 192lbs., previous to the process of 
grinding, ete. ‘The ornamental glass base, 
which rests on the hexagonal metal plinth, 
is 34 inches in diameter, and weighs 155 
Ibs. Such are the colossal dimensions of 
this surprising specimen of art, in which 
equal ingenuity has been displayed in pre- 
serving proportional strength and beauty 
in the tapering column, and taste in the 
ornamental accompaniments with which 
its base and °capital are graced. We re- 
peat that is an honour to the country; it is, 
as our contémporary (Art Union for Janu- 
ary) says, “one entire and perfect cryso- 
lite.” « 


LiTERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND EDUCATIONAL 
Resources oF Eneuish Towns.—No I. 
Birmingham. 

We have not been able to give the first of 
this series of articles as yet, because we 
are yet deficient in much of the necessary 
information. We hope our friends in Bir- 
mingham and elsewhere will give us the 
data to go upon, as rapidly as possible. All 
documents will be gladly acknowledged. 


Mutvat Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The members of this society held their 
annual meeting yesterday, at the King’s 
Head Tavern, in the Poultry. The chair 
was taken by Richard Godson, Esq., M.P., 
when Mr. Hardy, the actuary, read a very 
gratifying report, which stated that during 
the past year, 159. proposals for assurance 
had been received, amounting to about 
130,000. The total number of policies 
issued was 1,224, and those existing to the 
3lst of December was 984; representin 
an amount of 688,388/. 15s. The annua 
income of the society for assurance pre- 
miums alone was 23,5141, 11s. 1ld. ‘The 
capital of the society was 105,128/., or 
nearly one-sixth of the sums assured. The 
directors declared there to be a clear divi- 
sible surplus of 59,6651. Os. 3d., equivalent 


to 7s. 8d. in every 11. sterling contributed 
to the society. This had enabled the direc- 
tors to augment the addition to the policies 
very considerably, and proved how produc- 
tive the money became that was laid out on 
life assurance. Thanks having been voted 
to the directors, to Mr. Hardy, the actuary, 
and also to the chairman, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Her Magssty’s THreaTre. 


This theatre opened for the season on 
Tuesday night, upon most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. The house was crowded with 
a most brilliant and fashionable audience. 
Donizetti’s “La Favorita’’ was the opera 
selected. The spirited libretto, the dra- 
matic character of the music, and the 
charming morceaux which are interspersed 
here and there through this opera, are im- 
portant elements of success; but, never- 
theless, it is yet more to the admirable 
manner in which it is performed here, and 
in which it is mounted at this theatre, 
which will give it the popularity is seems 
destined to enjoy. 

‘The most important event of the even- 
ing was the debut of Gardoni, the new 
tenor. He is very young, and gifted with 
a voice delightfully sweet, pure, and flex- 
ible; his style is excellent; he has a pure 
taste, and his action is alternately pathetic 
and energetic, and besides this, one of his 
greatest charms is that air of youth and 
ingenuousness which persuades the spec- 
tators that he is actually moved by the 
feelings he expresses. All these qualities 
render Gardoni a delightful singer, and 
one who, no doubt, will become a great fa- 
vourite. 

Superchi, the new baritone, is a decidedly 
valuable addition to this establishment. 
He possesses a fine full voice, much taste 
and expression, and an excellent style. He 
sang the aria, “ Pour tant d'amour,” with 
a taste and feeling which procured it a rap- 
turous and most well-deserved encore. He 
was warmly applauded throughout, and 
experienced a most favourable reception. 
Bouché, the new basso, has a fine, full- 
toned voice, of a peculiar and uncommon 
quality, and bids fair likewise to become a 
favourite. 

One of the things which struck us most 
forcibly, at the performance of “ La Favo- 
rita,” was the wonderful improvement of 
Sanchiolo. She has more self-command, 
more repose; and her voice appears now 
under perfect control. Her acting has 
none of those extravagant gestures, none 
of that excess of energy, which deterio- 
rated so greatly from its effect; and yet she 
has moments of passion and fire, in which 
she awakens an answering chord of sym- 
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pathy in the breast of all her listeners. 
She was admirable throughout, but in the 
last scene especially so; she gave the 
Pregheira with a deep and quiet pathos, 
and a delicacy of tone, which astonished 
all who heard it; while, in the subsequent 
duet with Gardoni, her well-remembered 
brilliant notes came forth with an aplomb 
and effect that called forth the loudest ap- 
plause. We must observe, en passant, that 
this duet is one of the gems of the opera; 
and in the death scene, which concludes it, 
Sanchioli was truly touching. 

The ballet presented us with two new 
danseuses and two new dancers. Malle. 
Rosati’s movements are most graceful, her 

antomime vivacious and impassioned. 

dile. Taglioni, as a dancer, is light, acute, 
graceful, and, at the same time, possesses 
remarkable power of muscle. Both M. Paul 
Taglioni and M. D’Or are dancers of con- 
siderable merit, and were much applauded. 

We must not omit to notice the last 
scene of the ballet, as a display of the scene 
painter’s art, and one of the triumphs of 
the composition. We have seldom seen 
anything more charming than the Naiads’ 
dance. All is exquisitely painted and 
contrived, and it was impossible not to be 
struck by the extraordinary perfection to 
which, in these days, the ballet has been 
brought. 


Mapame Tussaup’s ExuIBitiox ; THE 
LATE ADDITIONS. 
We have had before occasion to notice 


this very interesting exhibition. Since 
that time several figures have been added; 
among them we may mention Lord Har- 
dinge and Lord Gough, James J, Henry 
VII, and Mr. Macready in the character 
of Coriolanus. With the two first, there 
are all the associations which military 
gallantry can call forth. The heroes of 
Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon, de- 
serve a position among England’s war- 
riors, as brave men, though not as states- 
men, and perhaps not as generals, But 
this is not the place on which to enter into 
a critical examination of their conduct. 
When we look at them in the exhibition, 
we regard them only as the heroes who 
fought and overthrew the Sikhs, the most 

owerful enemies with which the English 
Lars had to contend for many years. All 
who are conversant with late events in 
those parts, cannot fail admiring the 
dauntless gallantry displayed, and we are 
almost tempted to forget that it was mainly 
through the careless indifference, we might 
almost say, recklessness, of Lord Hardinge, 
that caused the fearful slaughter of our 
countrymen at Moodkee and Ferozeshah. 
We refer to his refusal to advance troups, 
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although urged by Major Broadfoot, the 
political agent, and afterwards, it is said, 
by Lord Gough. Henry VII—the wily 
politician and conqueror of Richard IIL. 
But of all the dresses that attract atten- 
tion, we think that of James I the most 
remarkable. Were we not struck by the 
curious costume, we should be by. the 
beauty of the materials. The proprietors 
deserve the highest credit for the liberal 
manner in which they conduct their affairs, 
for, regardless of expense, they purchase 
every article required, even at the most 
exorbitant prices. The public, it would 
appear from the assemblage when we vi- 
sited the exhibition, are not at all disposed 
to neglect their old favourite, but throng 
the magnificent room in great numbers, 
and, whatever may be their class of life, 
conduct themselves in a most praiseworthy 
manner. ‘The Coriolanus of Macready is 
well done, and the hundreds who have ad- 
mired him on the stage will no doubt flock 
here in order to view him more closely. 
The costume is extremely well done. Mr. 
Macready is a great actor, there cannot be 
a doubt, and although many prefer that 
splendid reader, Vandenhoff, still the for- 
mer preserves a high place in Yhe theatri- 
cal world, The stage is rapidly declining, 
and, until some powerful actefs arise, it 
will fall, and should such men as even 
Kemble, or Kean, or Garrick, appear again, 
it would merely retard the rapid decay of 
theatrical prosperity, for the day in which 
they were of use is gone by. Before clos- 
ing this notice, we will take the opportu- 
niiy of pointing out the few faults that may 
be remedied in this otherwise excellently 
conducted exhibition. The first is, perhaps, 
the least, we mean as regards refreshments: 
that department is not well conducted. 
More space should be given, as at present 
it is very inconvenient for] those that de- 
sire refreshments, and we know that many 
refuse to partake of them in consequence. 
The next is, the placing such men as Ox- 
ford and Francis among a gang of mur- 
derers. Persons who play ‘the fool, for 
which they deserve punishment, are not 
diabolical ruffians or arch-traitors. Those 
stupid fellows had no more intention of 
shootiug the Queen than they had of get- 
ting rid of themselves. We should, there- 
fore, strongly recommend the proprietors 
to remove them from such company, for, if 
they remain there much longer, it will have 
the effect of corrupting their morals. 
Those of our readers who have not as yet 
paid a visit to this exhibition, we would 
recommend to do so; we ourselves, although 
well acquainted with 1t for years, have not 
tired of it, yet, on the contrary, we feel 
the greatest interest in examining every 
new figure added. 





